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ABSTRACT 
THE EFFECTS OF INTERNAL OPPRESSIONS ON EDUCATED 
AFRICAN AMERICANS IN THE WORSHIP SERVICE 


by 


Linwood Morings Boone 


United Theological Seminary, 2001 


Mentor 


Sam Mann, D.Min. 


The context is in an African American congregation, Elizabeth City, NC. It 1s 
transforming into congregation of administrators, educators, and university professors. 
The problem is identity crisis and low self-esteem among youth and adults. The 
hypothesis is: African Americans with high education attainment lack motivation for 
church and community activities because of internal oppression. The project used 
worship as the setting to include five activities, two sermons, and rap sessions to inspire 
youth and adults to become committed to church. The outcome of this project shows that 


racism has multiple arenas and expressions. It touches the poor, and transcends class. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the slave and the African American Christians, no biblical text has been more 
central to the struggle for freedom than the Exodus and the Promise Land stories. By 
recalling the struggles of Moses and Joshua, they were sustained in their daily lives and 
given hope for redemption and a radically different future. This ancient story of God, who 
chooses slaves, sets them free and gives them a land of their own because both their hope 
and our goal. Canaan or the Promise Land was freedom itself. 

‘We are God’s Chosen People. I don’t debate it, I declare it! Black people 

are God’s Chosen People? God supports His Chosen People. We have the 

witness of the Old Testament. When we fight a battle, God fights with us. 

The Old Testament, when the prophet held up his arms, God held the sun 

still so that the enemies of Black Israel could be killed. This is the kind of 

God the Old Testament talks about.’ 
Unlike their slave ancestors and slave preachers of the old millennium, this new 
millennium of children is reported by the educators as experiencing 1n large numbers 
evidence of identity crisis and low self-esteem. They are experiencing a great disconnect 
from those basic elements that made their fore-parents great. 

Internal oppression has resulted in many of the education African Americans 1n this 
congregation, willingly, knowingly, purposefully, and intentionally dismembering 
themselves from those basic things 1n the Black Experience that made them great. They 
have become deracinated, and there assumed the character of the white oppressor. 

Therefore, in conjunction with Black History Month Celebration of February 2001, 


the writer looked to the historical slave model of the Black slave preacher and the Black 


community as a means to calling the deracinated African Americans in the congregation 
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to remember the pride in who they were, are, and can become by reconnecting back to the 
greatness of their blackness. 

The following activities are planned (See the Appendix) 
February 4, 2001 Toe Bag Activity 
February 11, 2001 Quilting Activity 
February 18, 2001 Reading by Solomon Northrup, The Life of a Slave. 
February 25, 2001 The Confederate Flag Exhibition 
At the conclusion of the Black History Month Celebration, it 1s expected that the 
youth and young adults will become inspired and committed to the church through: 

(1) Faithful Attendance. Nearly every historical document or current piece of literature 
dealing with the subject of Black life in rural Pasquotank County, North Carolina, and 
or, any other locale in these United States of American, inevitably points to the one 
institution most common to rural Black life, neighborhoods and community, the 
Black Church. The Black Church was born out of Black people’s relentless quest for 
God in a cultural fight full of shackles of slavery, sin and servitude. In times past, 
Black folk sought ways of attending church. They stole away under cover of darkness 
and prayed all night under the bushes. Others dug holes in the praying ground and 
sought the divine favor of the Almighty. They diligently sought God as a hart would 
seek the water brooks. 

(2) Active participation in a chosen ministry. Ministry in the context of this paper refers 
to the act of serving for the good of the community. Virginia Satir writes that the 
Community of Family is always engaging in the business of enabling 1ts members to 


develop self-esteem and self-worth as they are engaged in helping ministry to others. 


She continues and states that we are dependent on others. We need them to validate 

our existence and worth. We need them to participate.’ 

The writer is of the opinion that by using the slave preacher as a model for 
remembering to remember the reconstruction of African American pride, self-esteem and 
education for the context at Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, this experience 
will free our members from 150 years of enslavement to the ideals and institutions that 
we have assumed from the dominant culture. This will result in a restored or a re- 
connection or aremembering to pride in their racial duality, a return to the fertile soil of 
self help philosophy, and the development of independent spirits to control their own 
educational destiny as did their preaching fore-fathers. The assumption 1s, if previous 
generations of Black slave preachers collectively decided to use politics, pulpit and 
penitentiary, the three ‘P’s’ of the Freedmen as a guiding force for their work and 
succeeded, then this present generation can use the three ‘P’s’ and the historical 


predicament and exceed in restoring that which has been severed and dismembered. 


Mohn Patton, Pastoral Care in Context: An Introduction to Pastoral Care (Westminister: 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1993), 20. 


CHAPTER ONE 
FOCUS ON MINISTRY 


Context - The Slave Church Service 


Those Black slave preachers, who were clearly identified by both blacks and whites 
as regular preachers in contradiction to those identified as plantation hands who preached 
in lieu of regular preachers, were men of unquestioned intelligence and courage. They 
were the greatest single factor in determining the spiritual destiny of the slave 
community. The Black slave preacher and the Mulatto slave preacher often worked side 
by side. Although, there is some indication of a special rivalry and cast consciousness 
within the ranks of urban and rural communities,’ the Black slave preacher gave the slave 
community a point of view that became for them a veritable door of hope. It enabled 
them to find a mooring, which allowed them to survive as men and women. From the 
rising of the sun until the going down of the same, the slaves created for others. However, 
from the going down of the sun until the rising of the same, on Sundays and holidays and 
at times on Saturday afternoon, and at all other times they managed to get away from 
work, they created and recreated themselves. They did this in a way consistent with their 
God-given ability to struggle against the social conditions and the relations of that work. 


The Black slave preacher was the one to whom they naturally looked to for guidance and 


‘Eugene D. Genovese, Roll Jordan Roll: The World the Slave Made (New York: Vintage Books, 
1976), 256. 
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support. They knew the Black slave preacher could understand and address themselves to 
their hopes and their misery. 

Without exaggeration, it can be stated that almost every Black preacher was 
something of a politician. Although they were severely restricted as to movement, 
function, and opportunity of leadership, the Black slave preacher’s preaching ability 
surpassed the white preachers, not only in spirit, but also by the Book. This provided 
them with one important insight and that was, not withstanding, there alleged inferiority, 
Negroes were the children of God.” Few men have lived a more varied and adventurous 
life than that of the Black slave preacher. 

These intelligent Black men of courage understood that regardless to whatever the 
law, or whites might think or demand, Blacks would somehow find a way to hear their 
own black preachers. They politically strove with their white overlords to understand that 
God always preached to His people in part through their own. Therefore, the Black slave 
preacher argued to little avail that Blacks deserved to hear black preachers. 

Forbidden by law from holding meetings on the plantation, the slaves underwent an 
experience whose crude psychic impact must have been staggering and whose 
consequences superceded anything that had ever previously happened to them. Faced 
with a problem analogous to that of the early Christian preachers, they had to speak a 
language defiant enough to hold the high-spirited among their flock. The following is an 


example of what could have been preached to this high-spirited group: 


“Howard Thurman, Deep River and the Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and Death (Richmond 
Indiana, Friends United Press, 1975), 11. 


I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. On this sermon, I do 
not wish to think, or speak, or write, with moderation . . . I am in earnest. I will 
not equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard. Are we not men!! I ask you. . . are we MEN? Did our creator make us to 
be slaves to dust and ashes like ourselves? Are they not dying worms as well as 
we? ... How can we be so submissive to a gang of men, whom we cannot tell 
whether they are as good as ourselves or not, I will never concede .. . America is 
more our country than it 1s the whites. We have enriched it with our blood and 
tears. The greatest riches in all America have risen from our blood and tears: And 
they wah drive us from our property and homes, which we have earned with our 
blood. 


The slaves had an understanding among themselves that the Black slave preacher’s 
message could neither be so inflammatory as to rouse them to battles they could not win, 
nor, so ominous as to rouse the ire of ruling powers.* Although the slave-holders tried to 
convince the slaves to accept their version of Christianity, few did. The slaves did not 
think that a white preacher could preach God’s word. They believed that his message was 
not Christian.” 

Disgusted by slaveholding Christianity and its White Christ, slaves wanted to hear 
real messages. To hear these kinds of messages that the slave community needed, the 
slave community had an understanding as to a time and a place for their clandestine 
meetings. These clandestine meetings were times of getting together to refresh their souls 
and ease their troubling minds. The first one arriving at the clandestine location, breaking 


branches from the trees and bending them in the direction of the selected church, often 


A ohn Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom: A History of Negro Americans (Vintage Books: 
New York, New York, 1969), 243. 


*Tbid., 266. 


Albert J. Raboteau, Slave Religion: The Invisible Institution in the Antebellum South (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978), 98. 
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did this. Arrangements were then made for conducting the church service out of reach of 
the watchful eyes of their masters and mistresses, where they could have real church and 
hear good Christian preaching. | 

Arriving at the chosen place emphasized and tightened the social bonds among the 
people. The slaves each asked the other how they were feeling, what was on their minds 
as they discussed the events of the day in order to gain new strength from the communal 
reality to face their individual realities. This bond was a time to celebrate the maintenance 
of life in the midst of adversity, and to determine the communal strategies and tactics. 

Next, the slaves separated at a distance for obvious safety reasons. The Black slave 
preacher usually started talking very slowly by calling himself unworthy to take up the 
gospel plow shears. Now feeling the spirit, the preacher led a call and response song. The 
singers, continuing the melody, began to change the rhythms, introducing hand clapping 
as the temp became faster until the song was transmuted into a swing which was the right 
speed for the Spirit to take over and have His way. The preacher/song leader would ask 
the rhetorical question, ‘why are you sitting so quiet and still acting like you don’t know 
what the Holy Ghost is?’ A few others in the slave community continued to harmonize 
ram-bam-bam, bam, bam, ram a bam simulating the forbidden drums and making the 
song irresistible to continual patting of the feet, swaying of the body.° Excitement grows 
and in a little while, 20 or 30 men and women were under its influence. 

The Black slave preacher had a rhythmic quality and from the sermons came a new 


light on the already rich folklore. Almost every sermon was thought of as a piece of folk 


Albert J. Raboteau, Slave Religion: The “Invisible Institution” in the Antebellum South (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 36. 


poetry. The Black slave preacher was a matchless painter with a mammoth lamp in the 
tower of his being. The Black slave preacher could flash out a scene, color every feature, 
define every incident and unveil every detail. Time played no part in the performance. It 
was done before you knew it. Language itself was a second moment. 

White people described the Black slave preacher’s vocabulary as poverty stricken, at 
best. His grammar a riot of errors, his pronunciations a dialect wreck, his gestures wild 
and unmeaning, his grunts and heavings terrible to hear. The truth is, according to Eugene 
D. Genovese’s book, Roll Jordan Roll: The World The Slave Made most Black literate 
slave preachers used black English, much as the most sophisticated Black ministers do 
today, not as an affected talking down to the congregations of the uneducated, but as a 
natural resort to the accepted and preferred language.’ No doubt, many were illiterate or 
poorly educated, but the proportion may not have been much higher than among the poor 
white preachers. The reputation of the Black slave preachers for illiteracy and extreme 
ignorance stemmed primarily from white reports on those slaves who took up preaching 
on their own plantations in the absence of regular preachers.® 

The preacher’s skillful use of the sermon to rebuild, reaffirm, validate and to maintain 
a healthy self-image was necessary for the broken slave community. It provided them 
with a divine perspective different from his captors and oppressors who saw the devil 
himself as a horned black man with a pitchfork down in a pit of fire. This reinterpretation 


would secure the life of future generations of Blacks. It would make them remember their 


7Bugene D. Genovese, Roll Jordan Roll: The World The Slaves Made (Vintage Books: New York, 
1970), 269. 


S ibid:, 256. 
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history and culture. It would remind generations to come how this understanding directly 
related to their faith in a Black Jesus. This understanding would aid the children of Africa 
in the process of recreating their own meaning about their condition of existence. 
Therefore, the Black preacher’s creative forces flowered and shrouded in forms of fables, 
stories, and songs which took root in order to be instilled into the invisible institution. 
The Black slave preacher knew that his ancestors did not leave the shores of Africa with 
low self-esteem. Their traditional culture and religion had been supportive of selfhood in 
many ways, both in belief and in direct experience. To counteract the self denial, the self 
effacing of black self esteem, and the total negation of his oppressed people, the Black 
preacher used an incisive mind, reckless courage and unbounded self-confidence that 
followed a definite pattern and included the definite message that the South is fearful of 
the Negro. 

While in the worship experience, the slave forgot all of their sufferings, except to 
remind others of the trials during the past week, exclaiming, ‘Thank God, I shall not live 
here always!’ Often, when it was time to break camp and return back to the slave camps, 
the Black slave preacher, men and women would do a slow circle dance, each individual 
hand on the next person’s shoulder. Through these prayer meetings the bonds among the 
community was tightened. Then they passed from one to another, shaking hands, and 
bidding each other farewell, promising, should they meet no more on earth, to strive and 
meet in heaven, where all is joy, happiness and liberty. As they separated, they would 
sing a parting hymn of praise. 

Ex-slave, Arthur Green, remembers what church was like for the sons and daughters 


of Africa: 
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‘Well-er talking’ “bout de church in dem days, we po’ colored people ain’ had non 

lak you have now. We jes made er bush arbor by cutin’ bushes dat was full of 

green leaven an’ puttin’ em on top of four poles reachin’ from pole to pole. Den 

sometimes we’d have dem bushes put roun’ to kiver de sides an’ back from der 

bottom to der top. All us get together in dis arbor fer de meetin’.” 

In the religion of the slave, the Spirit made one list turn loose lack. The Spirit fed the 
slaves and instructed them on how to communicate with God using their own indigenous 
resources. “We used to steal off to de woods and have church, like de Spirit moved 
us—sing and pray to our own liking and soul satisfaction,’ states Susan Rhodes. This 
testimony exemplifies the slaves’ need to be filled with the Spirit to their own liking and 
soul satisfaction. And when they claimed their relation to God through the Spirit’s 
pouring into their unique expressions, Rhodes resumes, “we sure did have good 
preaching, praying and singing meetings in the fields and swamps, honey . . . like God 
said. They knew that God spoke to them in their own medium. In fact, African American 
chattel could not worship God truthfully unless they talked with God through their black 
culture. Ex-slave, Emily Dixon, makes it plain, ‘Us could go to de white folk’s church [in 
a segregated section], but us wanted ter go whar us could sing all de way through, an’ 
hum ‘long, an’ shout—yo’ all know, jist turn loose lack’. Ellen Buttler, born a slave in 
Louisiana in 1859, made this comment about slave religion, ‘Massa never ‘lowed us 
slaves to go to church but they have big holes in de fields and they gits down in and 


prays. They done that way ‘case the white folks didn’t want them to pray. They used to 


pray for freedom.’!° Other times to claim and worship in their own space of sacred 


Dwight L. Hopkins and George Cummings, Cut Loose Your Stammering Tongue: Black 
Theology in the Slave Narratives (New York: Orbis Books, 1994), 8. 


lOWitliam Bascom, Accultration Among the Gullah Negroes: American Anthropology 43 (1941), 
44. 


1] 
power, the children of Africa devised various stratagems to conceal the Invisible 
Institution. Minnie Folkes remembers: 

Slaves secretly gathered in an appointed cabin in the slave quarters. 
“Niggers have benches in dey house dat day use when dey have prayer- 
meetin’s in.” “So to keep de soun’ from goin’ out, slaves would put a gra’ 
big iron pot at de do’.” Katie Blackwess Johnson concurs, “I would see 


them “turn down the pots’ to keep the folks at the big-house from hearin’ 
them singin’ and prayin’. 


Adeline Hodges, born a slave in Alabama, remembers the importance of the 
clandestine worship experience to her: 
De slaves warn’t ‘lowed to go to church, but dey would whisper roun, and 
all meet in de woods and pray. De only time I ‘members my pa was one 
time when I was a li’l chile, he set me on a log by him an’ prayer . . .!! 
Some ingeniously set up worship spots in the fields (‘Dey hab big holes out in de fiel’s 
dey git down in and pray.’). Some developed regular praying grounds. ‘Us niggers used 
to have a prayin’ ground down in the hollow,’ remembers Clara Mae Vines. And Andrew 
Moss echoes, “Us colored folks had prayer grounds. My mammy’s was a old twisted 
thick-rooted muscadine bush.’ And still others would simply slip down the hill to 
worship. 
Richard Carruthers, born in Memphis, Tennessee, in the mid-1830s, remembers being 
raised in Texas. He remembers well the praying ground. 
Us niggers used to have a pray’n ground down in the hollow and 
sometimes we come out of the field, between eleven and twelve at night, 
scorchin’ and burning up with nothin’ to eat, and we wants to ask the good 
Lawd to have mercy. We put grease in a snuff pan or bottle and make a 


lamp. We takes a pine torch, too, and goes down to the hollow to pray. 
Some gits so joyous they starts to holler loud and we has to stop up they 


NM ipid., 35. 
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mouth. I see niggers git so full of the Lawd and so happy they drops 
unconscious. 


Yet the whites proved relentless in imposing their theology on the Black preacher and the 
Black preacher’s slave congregation; attempting to squash the bond-servants’ political 
struggle to hold church, Whites sent out patrollers to make bed checks in the slave shacks 
and to comb the woods to stifle the Invisible Institution. Consequently, slaves responded 
with /ookouts as decoys to confuse the patrollers. West Turner testifies, 


‘Well, dey made me de lookout boy, an’ when de paddyrollers [the 
patrollers] come down de lane past de church . . . well, sir, dey tell me to 
step out fm de woods an’ let ‘em see me.” The patrollers, chased after 
Turner, who led them into a booby trap. Turner continues, “Dem ole 
paddyrollers done rid plumb into a great line of grape vines dat de slaves 
had stretched “cross de path. An’ dese vines tripped up do horses an’ 
throwed de ole paddyrollers off in de bushes.’ ? 


Former slave, Rebecca Grant remembers, 


Some masters had ‘colored preachers’ minister to slaves in the quarters. 
Didn’t have no colored churches. De drivers and de overseers, de house- 
servants, de brick layers and folks like dat’d go to de white folks church. 
But not de black field hands. Why dey couldn’t have all got in de 
church. '* 


For the Black slave and the African American Christians, the need for freedom of 
expression in worship presented the slave and his progenitors with a Black Jesus Christ in 
contradistinction to the oppressive White Christ. The White Christ was the center of the 


slaveholding Christianity, while the Black Jesus Christ was the center of slave 


12 Thid., 37. 


13 Charles L. Perdue, Jr., Weevils in the Wheat: Interviews with Virginia Ex-Slaves (Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1980), 62. 


l4Norrece T. Jones, Jr., Born A Child of Freedom Yet A Slave: Mechanics of Control and 
Strategies of Resistance in Antebellum South Carolina (Wesleyan University Press: Hanover 1990), 133. 
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Christianity. The terms slaveholding Christianity and slave Christianity are not used to 
convey either all slave-holders or all slaves possessed the same religious beliefs. Instead, 
they signified that a number of slave-holders found a way to participate in the business of 
slavery without denouncing their Christian faith. Similarly, a number of slaves found a 
way to fight for freedom without surrendering their Christianity. The slave-holders’ 
Christianity and slave Christianity emerged and confronted each other, so too did the 
Black and White Jesus Christ’s.!> 

Slave Christianity did not focus on the relationship between Jesus and God as did 
slaveholding Christianity. Therefore, the beloved biblical texts of the Old Testaments are 
not incongruent with their struggle for freedom found in the narratives of the Exodus and 
the Promise Land stories. By remembering the struggles of Moses and Joshua in the Old 
Testament, they were sustained in their daily lives and given hope for redemption and a 
radically different future. This ancient story of God who chooses slaves, sets them free, 
and gives them a land of their own became both their hope and our goal. Canaan or the 
Promise Land was freedom itself. The significance of Jesus in this context is that the 


slaves saw the God of Moses become Jesus in the flesh. 
Location and Individual Reason for This Project 


The sermon and activities for this project will take place at the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist church, Route 5, in the New Land section of Pasquotank County, in 


the city of Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 


Melly Brown Douglas, The Black Christ (Orbis Books: New York 1999), 10. 
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The researcher hopes to use the religious black elements of the Black worship 

experience found in the preceding pages of this project as a means of reconnecting the 
membership of the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church to parts of her historical 
unforgettable past. This reconnection will result in a complete turn around in the way the 
sons and daughters of Africa live their lives in respect to their God. Many people in my 
context feel as if they are an island unto themselves. This model of ministry will build 
upon the importance of the ‘I Thou’ relationship as it relates to the ‘Essential We’ as it 
seeks to answer the questions, Does education move educated African Americans from 
their roots?, and/or Does education influence the Black worship service? Answers to 
these questions are necessary to support the religious communities and efforts of our fore- 


parents. 
How the Idea Arose 


The idea for this research model grew out of my life experiences as an African 
American, and my scholarly interest as a member of the clergy. I am interested in shaping 
a new paradigm for understanding the effects of Internal Oppression on Educated African 
Americans in the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church Worship Experience. This 
will be accomplished by examining some common factors in the lives of oppressed 
African Americans. Two of the writer’s maternal grandfathers and two of his paternal 
great uncles were Holy Men in the Native American community. They managed to use 
their skills and abilities to navigate easily between the Black community and the Native 


American community. The writer 1s a 42 year old Native American African American 
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male, and, as such, the writer has experienced a triple dose of American racism. This 


resulted in the writer’s struggle for human dignity and social justice. 


Rationale for the Project 


One hundred forty years ago, two Red-Black preachers, Lemuel Washington Boone 
and Calvin S. Brown, made it their goal to effectuate a positive change in the area of 
Negro education. These Meherrin native preachers started a Chowanoke Native American 
Institution, the Chowan Academy, and a Native American Baptist Convention at the 
home of the Roanoke natives. They also started the General Baptist Convention of the 
State of North Carolina, and committed themselves to influencing the educational needs 
of their black roots, maintaining and improving the self-image of Blacks in worship as 
did the preceding generations of Negro Clergy. 

While the Red-Black preachers were constantly being exposed to the continuing 
impact of a slave culture rooted in historical inequalities in basic needs and opportunities, 
they combined their own strengths and the strength of 95,000 members in 800 churches 
that reached as far west as Asheville, North Carolina, and as far east as Edenton, North 
Carolina,'° and developed a community under white oppression. They took the initiative 
with or without the help of northern White missionaries and White southern gentlemen in 
diagnosing their educational needs, setting educational objectives, selecting resources, 
and chose learning strategies and means of evaluating their own ministerial and 


educational process. 


John L. Bell, Jr., Zhe Baptist and the Negro in North Carolina During Reconstruction The 
North Carolina Historical Review, 1965, 406. 
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Most northern missionaries went South with the preconceived idea that the slave 
regime was So brutal and dehumanizing that Blacks were little more than uncivilized 
victims who needs to be taught the values and rules of civil society. However, according 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau report completed by John W. Alvord in 1860, they discovered 
the practice of self-teaching and native schools. Throughout the South, Alvord reported, 
‘an effort is being made by the colored people to educate themselves.’ ‘In the absence of 
other teaching, they are determined to be self-taught; and everywhere some elementary 
textbooks, or the fragment of one, may be seen in the hands of the Negro.’ a 

The writer is of the opinion that by using the slave preacher as a model for 
remembering to remember the reconstruction of African American pride, self-esteem and 
education for the context at Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, this experience 
will free our members from 150 years of enslavement to the ideals and institutions that 
we have assumed from the dominant culture. This will result in a restored or a 
reconnection or a remembering to pride in their racial duality, a return to the fertile soil of 
self-help philosophy and the development of independent spirits to control their own 
educational destiny as did their preaching forefathers. The assumption is, if previous 
generations of Black slave preachers collectively decided to use politics, pulpit and 
penitentiary, the three *P’s’ of the Freedmen as a guiding force for their work and 
succeeded, then this present generation can use the three ‘P’s’ and the historical 


predicament and exceed in restoring that which has been severed and dismembered. 


l7yames D. Anderson, The Education of Blacks in the South, 1860-1935 (The University of North 
Carolina Press: Chapel Hill 1988), 6. 
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Author’s Autobiography 


On May 14, 1959, in a remote region of the Greater Northeastern Corridor of North 
Carolina, the writer and his twin brother, were blessed to be invited into the household of 
their new parents. They resided in that county. They were given the names of Linwood 
and Lindsey. Together they became the pride and the joy of the Boones. They were the 
crowning experience of their years of failed pregnancies. 

They were identical. They had the identical same cry. They had the identical hand 
shape and size, the identical dimples. They had the identical black locks of curly hair. 
They had the same complexion. They were indeed identical. It was as if we were the 
same people in separate bodies. That is, of course, until you looked at the writer’s weight. 
He was a small, puny and frail child. He was much too weak to suck the improvised milk 
bottle made from a medicine dropper by his mother’s grandmother. 

Numerous health problems prevented him from growing in leaps and bounds, as did 
his look-a-like brother Lindsey had done. He shot up like a weed on a mid-summers day. 
He remained feverish, sickly, and limp—always succumbing to the maladies that escaped 
my twin. These persistent health problems sent chills through the Boone’s house. The 
home that once greeted our arrival with high anticipation and glee, now had developed an 
odious overcast of hopelessness and despair. The writer’s demise was inevitable. It was 
expected that he would soon go to that happy hunting ground and sleep in a final resting 
place with mother’s maternal grandfather and his father, who lay under the holy, but cold 


and unfriendly burial place known as The Big Pine. 
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The writer’s health problems managed to keep the Boone family and close friends in a 
quagmire. On several occasions, he managed, by the grace of God, to escape death. His 
parents prayed and chanted to the Great Spirit for continued mercy. These series of events 
were repeated throughout my childhood. However, our parents never wavered in their 
love and support for us. They managed to devote sufficient time to Lindsey. In return, 
Lindsey devoted sufficient time to the writer. Lindsey’s aim in life was to make me well, 
even if it would mean trading places with me. He believed that he could trade places with 
me by pressing his forehead into mine, or by us lying on top of each other like little 
salmons tightly packed in a can, as we held our breath hoping to grow back into one 
another. We were quite disappointed and exhausted in our failure. 

By the age of five, Lindsey had developed a special knack for making me feel better. 
His presence alone cheered me up. He always knew how the writer was feeling. He knew 
just when to tell my mother that Bro does not feel well. He knew. Lindsey knew all about 
me. “He knew when we entered elementary school in Atlantic City, New Jersey that he 
had to be with me in class.’ He knew he had to care for me. He knew it, even after the 
teachers suggested that separating us would do us good. He knew that it would not work. 
Their idea was a terrible one. 

Lindsey remained emotionally there each step of the way. He rarely left the author’s 
side. When he did, it seemed to be an eternity for both of us. Neither of us concerned 
ourselves too much with the outside world because we had each other. That was enough 
for now and forever. We were the happiest being together. 

Due to the author’s condition, our network of friends was sparse. The author 


remained considerably smaller than Lindsey did. The writer was still weak and very frail. 
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The fear of hurting me kept many would-be-friends from playing with him. They did not 
hesitate to play with Lindsey. The writer was the one that raised concern for the 
neighbors in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Parents instructed their children to be very 
careful with the writer. They were told not to rough him up or push him down, less the 
writer roll over and die, or not to tackle the writer in football less this cause the writer’s 
eyes to bulge out of the writer’s head. They were to be gentle in their play at all times. 
Usually, the writer was left alone and uninvited to play or to go anywhere with their 
friends. The writer wanted to be jumped and wrestled to the ground, or the writer wanted 
to be thrown with a big snow ball. The writer also wanted someone to attempt to take the 
pocket full of nickels, dimes and quarters that he always carried in his front right pocket. 
No one dared to do so. But Lindsey did. Lindsey and the writer spent countless hours 
pulling each other up and down the staircase of their three-story home, or walking on 
each other’s bellies with their shoes on, or hanging over the side of the bed until the room 
started to go around and around in circles. 

The writer graduated from high school in May 1977, and entered Elizabeth City State 
University, Elizabeth City, North Carolina. The writer majored in Police Science 
Technology. Four years later, the writer entered Temple University, back in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Working a full time day job and being a full time evening student was very 
demanding. However, the writer managed, with the grace of God, to find favor with his 
employer and with the professors at Temple and graduated. They provided him with a 
sufficient amount of personalized care and attention. The writer graduated May 1984 with 


a Bachelors of Science in Criminal Justice. 
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Thanks to God for the impact of my educational experience from Elizabeth City State 
University during the years that followed. The author became employed with various 
Departments of Human Services in the state of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
In the state of Virginia, the author has been actively involved in the American Public 
Welfare Southeastern Regional Conference (I was one of their 1990 scholarship 
recipients awarded by the Hanover Virginia Department of Social Services), and the 
Virginia Conference of Social Welfare. In 1992, the researcher became the first and only 
African-American male employed by the Hanover Virginia Department of Social 
Services as a Benefit consultant. The research assisted in developing a video for the Food 
and Drug Administration’s Public Assistance Programs. The research was the 
spokesman. This program was designed to assist applicants in understanding the various 
assistance programs, their rights and responsibilities to the Virginia Department of Social 
Services. 

These skills and involvements caught the concerned citizen’s attention of the Greater 
Hampton Roads Peninsula area, and resulted in several guest appearances on TV 49, 
Newport News, Virginia, and numerous local and state church appearances. The 
researcher has conducted workshops for several local associations and for several others 
within the state of Virginia. And most of this was possible due to the love, devotion and 
support of the research’s wife, the former A. N. B. The author wedded on July 29, 1989 at 
the Redeemed Church of God in Christ. Six hundred guest, families, and friends 
witnessed this glorious event. The author’s twin brother served as best man. Many of the 


author’s buddies from across the states served as groomsmen and ushers. It was a day that 
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was only seconded by the author’s Initial Sermon. (To be discussed in the Call to 
Ministry section). 

The researcher can rejoice in the Lord that Amanda has been my closest friend and 
supporter. She is a loving and supportive wife through years of graduate studies at the 
Samuel De’ Witt Proctor School of Theology at Virginia Union University, Richmond, 
Virginia. The writer graduated with a Master’s of divinity on May 10, 1998. 

Today, the researcher affirms the fact that God is a healer. The writer is no longer 
wearing eyeglasses or contacts. The research was healed on February 4, 1998 at the 
Norfolk Department of Social Services, 220 West Brambleton Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia. 
My co-workers witnessed the healing as it unfolded. No longer does the research require 
special food preparations. The researcher can eat anything. He received a miracle after 
having undergone a very successful stomach and intestinal surgery on April 4, 1987 in 


Philadelphia. The doctors were surprised that all surgery scars were gone. 
The Author’s Call 


During the late autumn of 1964, as the author’s parents sat around the dinner table, 
his father asked the writer what he wanted to become when he grew up. To the surprise of 
all, the writer answered that he would like to become a preacher (with emphasis) just like 
granddaddy was (referring to great granddaddy). This response was shocking. He had 
only faint knowledge that his grandfather was a preacher. They were not a traditional 
American Christian family at all. 

Religion, for the writer’s family, consisted of four annual trips a year to North 


Carolina and Virginia to attend the Pow Wows. They were always held on the riverbanks 
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of the Mattaponi River, below Richmond, Virginia, Chowan & Tuscuroa River in 
Winton, North Carolina, and the Black & Nansemond Rivers in Suffolk, Virginia. 
Nansemond County had been the place where my great grandmother’s ancestors had 
lived, planted and developed the land. The Nansemond name denotes the nation of people 
who lived there. The author remembers these trips of wonderment, education, fun and 
family. They were held early spring and early fall. It was these times that the writer was 
educated concerning the plight of his people. These people taught the Jamestown, 
Virginia expedition how to survive in the new World. It was at the Pow Wows that the 
author heard the old, old stories of the battles to save our people from the devastation and 
the encroachment of people whose skin, ideals, and ways of life were far different than 
ours. It was here that he felt at peace. 

God was not relegated to a special building or to a special place. God was everywhere 
or nowhere at all. God was in the oaks with the tree frogs, in the shrilling of the cicadas. 
God was in the grass and in every needle of the pine star that we slept upon during the 
Pow Wows. God was in the calamitous roaring sound that thundered from behind clouds. 
God was in the fish that spawned and filled the Roanoke and Chowan, the Nansemond 
and the Black Rivers were the ancient ones derived their living and where we camped. 
God was not isolated to the structure of a building. God could be heard in the crock ofa 
frog or seen as the cricket moved among the weeds. God could be heard in the tap of the 
hoof of the foot of a deer as he eluded the hunters. God could be seen in the black and 
brown mosaic of a turtle’s shell. The author would remember these truths for time 


immortal. They would shape my concepts of what true worship and religion is forever. 
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These Pow Wows made our family aware of our eternal destiny. We were to remember 
that we were a people whose mission was far greater than our surroundings. 

Somewhere between the trips to the Pow Wows in North Carolina and Virginia, and 
attending church and prayer meetings with his god-mother, the writer developed a strong 
desire to learn more about Jesus. It was inaccessible. The writer could not read enough 
about Jesus. The more the writer read about Jesus, the more he wanted to read about Him. 
The old, dusty, torn and ragged Bible that he was reading was one that belonged to his 
grandfather. His mother was afraid that he would lose some of the important papers 
stored there. It quickly became evident that he was possessed with the desire to preach 
and live according to all that he had read and all that he had heard Billy Graham preach 
on our black and white Motorola television. 

The writer had a persistent fervor for playing church and for preaching the Gospel. 
This was the impetus for taking mom’s sheets purchased with the S&H Green Stamps. He 
used her white S&H Green Stamp sheets as a cape to practice his preaching. After all, the 
few preachers whom he had seen on the television had capes. His granddaddy’s old cape 
was hanging in the back of the armoire. It was quite old, but it was there. The author 
decided that if he were to be a preacher, then he needed a cape. He needed one of mom’s 
S&H Green Stamp sheets for his cape. It proved to be the right thing. That is until one 
day we had some guest coming up from North Carolina, and his mom wanted to lay the 
bed with fresh clean linen. She strolled up to the trunk that set at the foot of his nana’s 
cast iron bed. It was crammed full with the best quilt and sheet selections from his 
grannies and her wardrobe. Opening it, she discovered that many of them were gone. She 


wondered if someone had broken in the house while we were away. These quilts were 
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Nana's creations. She had set on the back porch, under a tree, on the grass or just about 
anywhere rocking back and forth in her rocking chair and with a steady progress of 
stitches, had brought forth new quilts. She would gather together slighted and separated 
scraps of old pants, toe bags, worn sheets, and piece them together, using tricks of eye 
and material or craft to form a handsome design that held at the center and became more 
than any of the scraps from which they were made. The design and pattern were painted 
within the walls of her mind. 

The writer’s mother thought for a moment and concluded that people today could 
steal things from right under your eyes without your knowledge. But who in the family 
would do such a thing? The writer’s mom discovered a few Saturdays later that the writer 
was the culprit who had removed her S&H Green Stamp sheets. He had gone down to the 
basement and placed a few folding chairs that were used for Thursday night card games, 
and several old musty telephone books in a row to look like rows of pews in a church. 
The writer had just begun to preach his sermon, when his mother’s face appeared. He was 
too shocked to run, and too far into his sermon to stop. So he continued. His mom 
listened for a while. He thought she was enjoying his sermon. Then as suddenly as she 
had slipped into the basement, she suddenly started to rave like a Meherrin Indian on the 
warpath. She scolded the writer for messing up her perfect good sheets. 

The writer’s mother mused to herself what could be wrong with her son. Since the 
death of his material great-grandfather in 1965, the writer’s household had not been good 
followers of the Christian faith. He had been a circuit preacher for several Native 


American congregations in Hertford, Gates, and Nansemond counties. His mother 
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thought perhaps the Great Spirit had chosen him to become the next bearer of light to our 
family and broken community. 

Needless to say, the writer’s mother was not impressed with his playing preaching. 
She did little to prepare the writer for a life of service in the ministry, or his call to preach 
the Gospel. She seemed not to understand the fact that the Lord had chosen him to preach 
His Word; just the very same way as He had called her grandfather to preach. 

The writer’s church family back in Philadelphia, and some older clergy from the 
communities of Gates, Hertford and Nansemond counties, assisted him during the 
summer with preaching hints, and etc. He managed to have regular tutorial sessions as his 
Initial Sermon was planned. 

One month and one day beyond his 14" birthday, on June 15, 1974, the writer 
delivered his Initial Sermon at the Stoney Branch Missionary Baptist Church, Gates, 
North Carolina. He had chosen this church because his great grandfather had built it more 
than a 100 years earlier, and his son had pastored it. So to stand in the place that was built 
by him and deliver a sermon was quite an honor for the writer. It did not matter to him 
that Stoney Branch Missionary Baptist Church was small and quaint, without central air 
or stained glassed windows or a Hammond organ with Leslie speakers, or a paved 
parking lot. 

That Sunday morning, as the writer delivered the message taken from 2 Kings 19:23- 
33, titled, ‘Prayer Will Change Things’ to an overwhelming crowd, there were people 
from Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Colorado Springs, Colorado, Virginia and 
various parts of North Carolina. Each person present could testify that prayer was the 


determining factor in his life. In fact, prayer had changed his whole life. The writer 
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concluded the sermon with the standard Missionary Baptist practice of Call to 
Discipleship. The congregation waited, with bated breath, to see who would respond. 
When no one responded, a silent chill filled the tiny wood framed church. It was broken 
when six-year-old A. Z. slipped away from his mother and met the writer at the altar. The 
writer led this six-year-old into the sinner’s prayer. He accepted Jesus as his Savior that 
day. 

It would be months later before he realized the affect and the effect that A. Z.’s 
coming to Christ would have on him. It developed a hunger in the writer to learn more 
about Jesus. He wanted to lead others to Him. This hunger expanded his prayer life, bible 
and religious readings. It caused him to seek the face of the Lord, as did the prophets of 
old did. He desired to know the will of God and to follow His examples. 

Ten years later, the Roanoke Missionary Baptist Association at the Stoney Branch 
Missionary Baptist Church, Gates, and North Carolina ordained the writer. He 
immediately returned back to Philadelphia and remained faithful to his street ministry. 
This ministry included preaching on the corners of the streets, in subway stations, on the 
elevated trains ‘the L,’ witnessing to people and passing out religious tracts. Every other 
Saturday, he was engaged in a nursing home ministry. Usually on Friday and Saturday 
nights he spent all night in prayer at the R. F. G. Church. It was during these times of 
prayer that his ministry expanded. He became courageous and engaged in a new depth of 
ministry and personal growth. 

On July 11, 1994, the writer became the 16" pastor of the Mount Carmel Missionary 
Baptist Church, Elizabeth City, North Carolina. The greatest Pastoral Installation Service 


that Pasquotank County has ever had followed this experience on November 11, 1984. 
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His friends from across the country attended in great numbers. The program had been 
planned to display the religious diversity that was evident throughout the author’s 20 
years of ministry. The Baptist, Methodist, Apostolic, Pentecostal, Church of Christ, and 
Churches of Christ Holiness USA, Church of God in Christ, United Holy Church of 
America, Non-Denominational Churches, Lutherans and countless others were in 


attendance. This was the crowning experience of a life of ministry. 
The Church and Context of the Project 


The Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church and its present sanctuary stands as a 
monument to the most inspiring and unusual periods of history of the church. One can not 
help but wonder as they ascend the 16 elevated steps that lead from the paved parking lot 
to the impressive red brick structure, onto the portico, if it did not come about as a result 
of fervent prayers and fastings, and from the guidance of her 15 previous pastors, who 
maintained a very high educational standard for themselves. Most of the pastors attended 
and graduated from the Shaw University in Raleigh, North Carolina. Shaw is the oldest 
historically Black University in the South. 

This historic 150 year.old Baptist Church located in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 
in the New Land Community, in the northeastern corner of Pasquotank County, beside 
Highway 158 West, just 12 miles outside of the city limits and six miles from 
Chesapeake, Virginia is the context. Residents are within a short driving distance to the 
major cities of Norfolk, Virginia Beach, Newport News, Hampton, Portsmouth and 
Wiuliamsburg, Virginia. Mount Carmel is also within a short driving distance to the Outer 


Banks of North Carolina. It is known as one of the most ideal vacation destinations along 
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the East Coast. The semi-rural appeal of Elizabeth City has made it a haven for those 
seeking refuge from the murders, killings, low property value but high taxes, over- 
crowded schools of the metropolitan areas of the north. However, the broader context is 
the 148 persons per square mile within a 10 mile radius of the New Land Community 
and, the 16,954 residents of Elizabeth City, or the 33,500 residents and students of 
Pasquotank County. 

The congregation is composed of school administrators, educators, university 
professors, retired professionals and para-professionals who, as young adults, headed 
North during the Great Exodus of the 30's - 70's. They have now returned to join the 
ranks of their siblings and cousins who remained behind to work in the same professions. 
There are 22 persons with terminal degrees; 57 with graduate degrees, and 75 with 
undergraduate degrees, within the adult congregation of 225. Both specialized and non- 
specialized teachers are plentiful. There is also a Four Star General. They are prepared to 
live out the remaining portion of their days in the same ways as their parents did. 

Although the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church context is composed of a 
large number of post-graduate, graduate-degreed people, our educated sons and daughters 
of African demonstrate a foreboding spirit. When opportunities arise for them to use their 
education, skills, and abilities to empower and impact the community, there is little or no 
concern or participation from them. 

One would expect these low scores in reading, writing and math to be the case in a 
remote part of the country, not in a city/county that boasts of having several higher 
education institutions. Due to the high ratio of educators within the Mount Carmel 


Missionary Baptist Church family, we should be able to effectuate a positive change in 
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the lives of the son and daughters of Africa within our church. They must continue to be a 
church on the cutting edge of Christianity. 

There are a total of 43 Christian churches of various denominations/non- 
denominations within a 10 mile radius of the writer’s pastoral context. There is a 
noticeable absence of Jewish Synagogues, or Islamic Masjid’s. Worship Centers (para- 
churches), both African American and non-African American, has experienced 
exponential growth. Memberships for this group of churches are increasing. 

In spite of the above educational facts, Mount Carmel’s wealth, social status of 
congregates, and strong family ties within the church and community, she has been able 
to maintain that distinguishing quality that has set it apart from many of the other 73 
churches in the Roanoke Missionary Baptist Association. This Association extends the 
full length of five counties: Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Pasquotank, and 


Perquamious. 
The Theme of Peer Groups 


Never in the history of mankind has a nation possessed the glory of America. 
America is rich and blessed with incomparable natural and geographic glories, as well as 
economic glory. America is blessed with ethnic pride. We are the melting pot of the 
world. Here, all nationalities, all races, and all colors from across the world, have 
converged to form a global community of humanity that has never before been so 
imperial diversified in color or in thought. 

The theme of the Reframing the Dialogue on Racism Group, finds its center in the 


greatness of America. Although America is a land of glories, unfortunately, too, America 
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is a land of shame. Nowhere is there so much, and yet so much sorrow, nowhere do men 
have so much, and yet have so little. Nowhere is there so much freedom, and yet, so 
much bondage. Nowhere do men stand so tall, and yet stoop so low as they do in 
America. Especially when the sons and daughters of Africa becomes the subject of the 
discourse. Therefore, protest and conflict set the agenda for the Reframing the Dialogue 
on Racism against white privilege, white class, racism and oppression. These elements 
have been the driving force behind many of the issues that affects the sons and daughters 
of African in American society. 

These elements are contrary to the causes of the sons and daughters of Africa. 
Therefore, wherever these elements are found, they must be deconstructed. Deconstructed 
implies a complete tearing down of present Euro-centric colonial structures with its 
thoughts and ideals and a reframing of something new. It is a known fact that America is 
built upon the ideal that white skin translates to privilege, whereas a dark hue of skin 
means lower class citizens. The guiding concept of this project will be the patterns of 
racism as defined by Dr. Howard Thurman, and the focus of Remembering to Remember 
as conceptionalized by the writer, Linwood Morings Boone, while using the Effects of 
Internal Oppression on Educated African Americans in the Worship Experience at Mount 
Carmel Missionary Baptist Church as the launching pad to determine if education moves 
the sons and daughters of Africa at Mount Carmel from their roots, or if education 
influences the worship experience at Mount Carmel. If education does influence the 
worship experience, to what degree? 

American prides herself as being one nation under God, with liberty and justice for 


all. However, when these truths are applied to the sons and daughters of Africa, it 
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becomes clear that the sons and daughters of Africa were not a part of the American ideal. 
The flag that the sons and daughters of America united under in 1852 until the present, 
provides them with no freedom, nor is the Fourth of July a day of celebration for the sons 
and daughters of Africa. Excepts from Frederick Douglas’s address in 1852 still rings the 
same message: 

What to the Slave is the Fourth of July? What to the American slave is 
the Fourth of July? I answer, a day that reveals to him more than all other 
days of the year, the gross injustice and cruelty to which he is the constant 
victim. To him your celebration is a shame; your boasted liberty an unholy 
license; your national greatness, swelling vanity; your sounds of rejoicing 
are empty and heartless; your denunciation of tyrants, brass-fronted 
imprudence; your shouts of liberty and equality, hollow mockery; your 
prayers and hymns, your sermons and thanksgivings, with all your 
religious parade and solemnity, are to him mere bombast, fraud, deception, 
impiety, and hypocrisy—a thin veil to cover up crimes disgrace a nation of 
savages. Frederick Douglas excerpt from his July 4, 1852 address, in 
Rochester, N.Y."8 
It took a Civil War to end the slavery of Africa’s children. Therefore, all of the symbols, 
systems of negations, and ideals must be deconstructed and made into a system centered 
on the divine humanness of mankind. 

Like oppressed people everywhere, the children of Africa have rarely accepted the 
subordinate position forced upon them by the larger white Christian church and society. 
The historical response of the church has been to see integration, inclusively as a solution 
to the problem of race. This approach is usually guilt based. This one side strategy 


focuses on the issue of association and the recruiting of more diverse races into the 


membership of the church without responding to the racist institution itself. Therefore, 


8 philips S. Fonder and Robert James Branham, Lift Every Voice: African American Oratory 
1887-1900 (Tuscaloosa and London: The University of Alabama Press, 1988), 246. 
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the white Christian racist attitudes and supportive structures of white America must be 
removed from every sphere of the American life. Due to the fact that racial superiority is 
the nexus for all of the above, the minority races have been plagued to live out their life 
as secondary citizens of these United States. The sons and daughters of Africa, in 
particular, have been counted as only three-fourths of a person. Thus, every strata of 
society have treated them as such. White have disremembered the statements that Georgia 
Blacks made as they gathered in Augusta to protest the many abuses that they had 
experienced since emancipation: 

‘The dust of your fathers mingles with yours in the same grave yard; you 

have transmitted into our veins much of the rich blood which courses 

through yours... Our mothers nursed you . . . This is your country, but it 

1s Ours, too; you were born here, so were we; your fathers fought for it, but 

our fathers fed them.” !” 
For the writer, the theme of this group culminates with the idea of internal oppression. 
Internal oppression is the self-actualization of the attitudes and the opinions of the 
pejorative culture as if they were your own. This acceptance of those attitudes result in 
the sons and daughters of Africa over a period of time taking on the belief and the 
behavior patterns of the oppressor and becoming an oppressor to members of their own 
ethnic group. Thus, one becomes (1) politically blind to the broad-based changes in the 
economy that have an impact on the Black community that is independent of the level of 
discrimination present at any given time, (2) blind to the increasing level of class 


inequality among the sons and daughters of Africa due to internal oppression, (3) blind to 


the constant presence and wide range of accepted racist attitudes displayed against their 


sa Baptist Examiner, 23 March 1865; Proceedings of the Freedmen’s Convention of Georgia 
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racial group. White America takes advantage of that internal oppression, as they did when 
slaves were scattered, or torn from the arms of their loved ones, or displaced in the labor 
force. The Black community was disproportionately affected because of the over- 
representation of slave workers in that category. 

The theme of this group ends with the sons and daughters of America informing the 
white man that the political games with Black people are over. They are now 
remembering to remember. The notice is being served to White America, with her twisted 
and tainted lies that the eyes of Black America are opening. They are reconnecting to the 
whole, whereas before they were blind, now they see. They were dismembered, now they 
are coming into community again. 

Remembering to remember is structured in the nature of the Black community. 
Therefore, the Black slave preacher, and the desirability of scores and scores of Blacks to 
learn how to read and write remained the only constant in this oppressed community. 
Blacks expressed with pride as they talked of other slaves and ex-slaves who learned how 
to read and write, and held in those in the Black community that could read and write. 
Blacks were angry at slavery for keeping them illiterate. ‘There is one sin that slave 
committed against me,’ professed one ex-slave, ‘which I will never forgive. It robbed me 
of my education.’”° 
Even though the Black slave preacher, not the Mulatto, could follow the same fate as 


his oppressed members, his message was always intact. There is a real and present need 


to Remember to remember. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
LITERATURE REVIEW 
State of the Art of Ministry 
‘Blacks can see very clearly that America is a nation built upon 
inhumanity. The signers of the Declaration of Independence put down 
their quills to go home and beat their slaves. Blacks have heard the noble 
words, while the whip shredded the skins of their backs.’ —_ Julius Lester 
The Routledge Publishing Company of New York City recently published Joseph L. 
White’s book, Black Man Emerging? Facing the Past and Seizing a Future in America. 
White says that, “what is needed in America today is an ongoing, candid Black/White 
dialogue about the role of race in society—a dialogue about how race covertly and overtly 
influences attitudes, perceptions, opinions, and behaviors, how race confers advantages 
and disadvantages, how race opens up or closes down opportunities, and why Black and 
White Americans have such different views on racially connected events.’! The need for 
this ongoing candid black and white dialogue about remembering to remember the breach 
caused by slavery and 400 years of servitude, racism, oppression and Jim Crow to the 


sons and daughters of Africa is so great that Black preachers and Black congregations 


must form a team to properly address the issues at hand. 
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Author Daniel C. Thompson explains the process in his book, The Sociology of the 
Black Experience that ‘all basic human wishes can be subsumed under four categories: 
the desire for a new experience, security, recognition, and response.’ Thompson says that 
‘Blacks in America have been denied these basic rights assumed to be inalienable to all 
humans. Not only were these inalienable rights of Blacks denied, but also heavy and 
severe extra-legal restrictions were imposed upon them.’ Thompson further adds that, 
‘any valid interpretation of the Black Experience must take into account the frustrating 
denial of Blacks of even the elementary rights of humanity and citizenship for more than 
200 of their 300 or so years in this country. Even after the Civil War, the collapse of the 
Confederacy, and the Emancipation of Slaves, Blacks still continued to be denied the 
freedom inherent in full citizenship.’ Thompson states in the affirmative that the Black 
Experience is the only experience in the archives of modern man that will create the 
climate and provide opportunity and training to enable the sons and daughters of Africa in 
creating a greater role in remembering Black people back to their past so that they can be 
re-remembered to the present. The White man is incapable of doing this for them. They 
must do it for themselves. 

Na’Im Akbar states in the introduction of his book, Breaking the Chains of 
Psychological Slavery that it is absolutely important to remember the realities of slavery 


and to confront the impact of this historical trauma on our collective minds as African 
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Americans.* James Cone and Gayraud S. Wilmore, agree with Na’Im Akbar. Cone says 
in his book, Black Theology/A Documented History Volume One: 1966-1979 that Black 
theology is an affirmation of “Blackness” and, an affirmation of black humanity that 
emancipates black people from white racism, thus providing authentic freedom for both 
white and black people. It affirms the humanity of white people in that it says No to the 
encroachment of white oppression.” 

While the focus of my reforming efforts takes into consideration the mammoth 
contributions and efforts of generations of Black clergy, it uses Akbar’s, Thompson’s and 
Cone’s statements, that the Black predicament and Black identity must be the starting 
point for any real and meaningful discussion. American will have to resolve the 
inescapable complication associated with the white racial identify, privilege and class.° 

Black identity for the writer refers to the process of answering such questions as who 
am I’? Where ami I going with my life? How am I going to get there? And what do I 
believe in terms of personal standards and values? At the core of the identity process is 
the definition of oneself as a person. Before the sons and daughters of Africa can take 


their rightful place in society, America will have to resolve the inescapable complications 


associated with racial identity, privilege and class. 
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The writer is of the opinion that in order for the oppressed sons and daughters of 
Africa to remember their dismembered identity, they must (remember) affirm the very 
characteristic which the oppressor ridicules blackness. Until White America is able to 
accept the beauty of blackness (Black is beautiful, baby), there can be no peace, no 
integration of the highest sense. 

According to Carlye Fielding Stewart’s III book, Black Spirituality and Black 
Consciousness, what was needed then and now, was not integration but a sense of worth 
in being black, and only Black people can teach that. Black consciousness is the key to 
the Black man’s emancipation from his dismembered (distorted) self image. 

Any careful assessment of the place of the sons and daughters of Africa in America 
must conclude that black self-hatred is the worse aspect of the legacy of slavery.’ ‘The 
worse crime that the White man has committed,’ writes Malcolm X, ‘has been to teach us 
to hate ourselves.’ During slavery, Black people were treated as animals, and were 
systematically taught that such treatment was due them because of their blackness. When 
slavery was abolished, the Negro had been stripped of his culture and left without a 
heritage: an oppressed black man in a white man’s world. 

When Blacks were rewarded, Whites, because they behaved according to the 
stereotypes, devised it. Coupled with this was the belief that White is right and Black is 
evil. Therefore, lighter Negroes were given better opportunities, while darker Negroes 
had doors closed to them, giving credence to the idea that the closer you are to being 


white, the more human you are. 
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Unfortunately, even many of our Black institutions and media promoted the idea. As 
Elijah Muhammad, the leader of the Black Muslims, rightly stated, ‘The Negro wants to 
be a white man. He processes his hair. Acts like a white man. He wants to integrate with 
the white man, but he cannot integrate with himself or his own mind. The Negro wants to 
lose his identity deracinate because he does not know his own identify.’ 

Deracination is the extent to which Blacks alienated themselves from their African 
heritage as well as from other Blacks. Community, on the other half, is the exact opposite 
of deracination, and community is the extent that people are mutually bonded by life 
experiences. Community is an important factor in Black identity. Due to the color gap in 
power and privilege, deracinated Blacks are more likely to have light skin, as are many of 
the members of the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist church, than dark. Many grew up 
in elitist communities such as the New Land Community of Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, or predominantly White neighborhoods, attended predominantly White schools, 
and worked in predominantly White businesses. They resent the fact that they are 
expected to clean up the problems of the Black race. Some react in anger and 
embarrassment, instead of sympathy, when they witness other Blacks acting out negative 
stereotypes. Writer Joan Morgan, whose own family was not middle-class, but striving 
hard for self-improvement as well as community improvement, confessed in an article in 
Essence to her own ‘better than thou’ feelings on the subject. 

Every time I hear African Americans speak horrid, broken English or I see 
a flash of gold teeth, public displays of Jheri Curl caps, genital-holding, or 
big, gold door-knocker earrings, I cringe. The hairs literally stand up on 
the back of my neck. I am fully away that indulging in such obvious 
feelings of elitism is regressive and borders on identification with”the 


oppressor.” I understand that, historically, politically and culturally, this 
system is designed for certain people to win and for others to lose. I 
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acknowledge that my education—private schools and an Ivy League 
college—has placed me in a very privileged, winning position. But I can’t 
help the way I feel.® 
Deracinated Blacks are referred to not only as buppies but also, more damagingly, as 
Oreos—chocolate on the outside and vanilla on the inside. This concept of deracination is 
not unique to Blacks. Asians use banana, Latinos use coconut, and Native Americans use 
apple to describe that skin color disguises an inner Whiteness, that is, an alliance with the 
interests of the White majority. Some deracinated Blacks with light enough skin and keen 
enough features have abandoned their heritage altogether, pretending to be White. Due to 
the internal effects of racism and oppression on the psychic of the deracinated sons and 
daughters of Africa; they have knowingly, purposefully, willingly, intentionally and 
recklessly dismembered (severed) themselves from the community that nursed them 
when they were wounded, comforted them when they were sorrowing, gave them 
mother’s wit, and hope for redemption and a radically different future than that which the 
slave master and his systems of oppression intended for them. Now that many of them 
have gained a measure of success, they frown upon, look with disdain, and speak 
contemptuously about those who have not assumed the posture of the dominant culture. 
These people have so severed themselves from the community that they no longer feel the 
heart beat or the pain caused by racism and oppression. They flatter the oppressor by 
imitating his ways. Sir Walter Raleigh said that ‘Flatterers are the worse kind of traitors 


for they will strengthen thy imperfections, encourage thee in all thy evils, correct thee in 
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nothing, but so shadow and paint all thy vices and follies as thou shalt never, by the will, 
discern good from evil, or vice from virtue.’? 

Like deracination, the phenomenon of passing is hardly limited to African Americans, 
however, due to its broad appeal, I have narrowed it to cover only African Americans. 
Deracination for the writer is the epitome of internal oppression. 

Toni Morrison’s 1981 rendering of Tar Baby provides for the writer a salient 
description of the trauma felt by the sons and daughters of Africa. Over time, oppressed 
people tend to take on the belief and behavior patterns of the oppressor. She labels it as 
being dirtied by a white man. It is as if anybody white can continually abuse your whole 
self for anything that comes to mind. Not just work you, kill you, but dirty you. Dirty you 
so badly that you couldn’t like yourself anymore. Dirty you so bad you forget whom you 
were and couldn’t think it up. Carter G. Woodson describes his trauma in terms of 
handicapping a child. He asserts that, ‘to handicap a student for life by teaching him that 
his black face is a curse and that his struggle to change his condition is hopeless, is the 
worse kind of dirtying, or lynching. It kills one’s aspirations and dooms him to 
vagabondage and crime.’!® 

Therefore, the conscience act of remembering and confronting the trauma is an on- 
going process. The logical end of remembering, as the writer has labeled it, or the Black 
Experience as Daniel C. Thompson has contoured it, or breaking the psychological chain 


as Akbar describes it, is for the inclusion of the Black predicament and the excluded 
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contributions of blacks have made, and continue to make, to their own survival and 
progress, and to the enrichment of the culture of the wider society of which they are an 
integral part must be placed along side those of other ethnic groups for a remembering to 
occur. This occurrence remembers the past just as if you were never dismembered or 
never dirtied so bad that you did not like yourself. 

The writer is in an agreement with the author’s view that it is the mission of the world 
to understand the Black Experience so that God’s purpose for the world can be fulfilled 
through them. A casual reading of the history of the origin of Christianity and of the 
psychology of races will help one to understand why the white man has an invested 
interest in the dismembering and the subsequent denial of the Black family and to what 
extent he has gone to prevent the mission of the world to understand the Black 
Experience from becoming a reality. 

His continued use of the chains of psychological slavery is due to the fact that they do 
not understand Christianity or the consequences of the Black Experience, which they 
created. Therefore, they cannot properly interpret Christianity. Christianity teaches us that 
Jesus was a Syrian Jew who was preserved alive in childhood under the shadow of the 
African pyramids and by the banks of the African Nile. The Black man is Oriental by 
blood and racial heritage. Africa, the birthplace of his ancestors, is in the Orient;!! and 
Egypt, where the child Jesus was carried to be saved from the fury of Herod, is the back 


door to Africa. The early history of Christianity is closely connected with things African, 
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and it has a distinct African flavor in the persons of Tertullian and Cyprian.!? The first 
foreign missionary after the Apostles were from Africa. One half of the Anti-Nicene 
library was African in origin. This library grew for 50 years and during those years the 
most important questions of doctrine were settled under the leadership of African 
scholars.'° 

Peter J. Paris articulates in his book, The Social Teachings of the Black Church, that 
the Black Church and the Black Christian Tradition Ministry are best fitted to interpret 
Jesus to the races, and to show that the travesty which the White Church and Ministry 
present to the world as Christianity is but a faint shadow of the meaning of the life and 
words of the gentle Syrian Jew. He acknowledges that the white religionist oppressors are 
incompetent to dictate the terms and the conditions of reconciliation. 

Frederick Douglas provides the writer with a salient description as to the reason why 
white religionist is incompetent to dictate the terms of remembering. Peter Paris’s 
thoughts seem to mirror Douglas’s thoughts exactly: 

I am filled with unutterable loathing when I contemplate the religious 
pomp and show, together with the horrible inconsistencies, which 
everywhere surrounds me. We have men-stealers for ministers, women- 
whippers for missionaries, and cradle-plunderers for church members. The 
man who wields the blood-clotted cowskin during the week fills the pulpit 
on Sunday, and claims to be a minister of the meek and lowly Jesus. The 
man who robs me of my earnings at the end of each week meets me as a 
class-leader on Sunday morning, to show me the way of life, and the path 
of salvation. He who sells my sister, for purposes of prostitution, stands 
forth as the pious advocate of purity. He who proclaims it a religious duty 


to read the Bible denies me the right of learning to read the name of the 
God who made me. He who is the religious advocate of marriage robs 
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whole millions of its sacred influence, and leaves them to the ravages of 
wholesale pollution. The warm defender of the sacredness of the family 
relation is the same that scatters whole families—sundering husbands and 
wives, parents and children, sisters and brothers—leaving the hut vacant, 
and the hearth desolate. We see the thief preaching against theft, and the 
adulterer against adultery. We have men sold to build churches, women 
sold to support the gospel, and babes sold to purchase Bibles for the poor 
‘heathen! All for the glory of God and the good of souls!’ The slave 
auctioneer’s bell and the church going bell chime in with each other, and 
the bitter cries of the heart broken slave are drowned in religion and 
revivals shouts of the pious master. '4 

James Cone would agree with Peter Paris, and Frederick Douglas that white 
religionists cannot be a mode for transformation because they are enslaved themselves, 
and by their own racism, they will inevitably seek to base the terms on their right to play 
God in human relations.'” They lack the moral and political significance of the Black 


Church that derives its authority from the Black Christian tradition. 
Literature Search 


The emphasis of the writer’s Doctoral Group is reframing the Dialogue of Racism. 
The writer, therefore, selected to use the recommended Action Research Model of 
research. First, key words, attitudes, behaviors or concepts that fitted easily into that area 
of interest and study were selected. Secondly, the lists of words were narrowed or 
expanded depending upon the need or usage of such words or phrases. Thirdly, the 
America on Line and other Electronic Internet Search Engines were used to broaden the 


content and context of the words and phrases used. Fourthly, books and journals were 
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consulted in an attempt to widen the researcher’s knowledge about other authors who had 
written, or who were quoted as references in this field. The researcher found the 
bibliographies most helpful. Sixthly, Scholarly Dissertation Abstracts from the Journal of 
Blacks in Higher Education were used to review current concerns in the area of Race 
Relations, Education and Religion and to conscientiously investigate the status and 
prospect for African Americans in Higher Education. Seventhly, the researcher followed 
the cross-pollinated ideas and suggestions of acquaintances, associated, advisors, 
colleagues, and mentors regarding antiquated, out-dated, out-of-print referenced materials 
that thought could be of assistance to me. Lastly, the writer read diaries and journals, 
xeroxed and printed a voluminous amount of materials, visited moldy basements where 
badly old newspapers from the early 1900's were stored. The writer read through deeds, 
wills, inventories, land claims, and trial proceedings kept by family members during and 
after slavery, eadineoens about the Abolitionist and Underground Railroad, sang songs 


of praise and protest while in search of other relevant materials. 


Literature Review (Journal) 


What the Negro Church Has Done 


The Journal of Negro History, Volume XI January 1926 Number 1, describes for the 
writer the mammoth contribution that the Negro church has made in the life of the Negro. 
The descriptions of those contributions were made in an address delivered in Washington, 
DC on September 10, 1925, on the occasion of the celebration of the 10" anniversary of 


the Association. 
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The speaker for that occasion was R. A. Carter. Carter used the historical conditions 
that surrounded the Negro before the beginning of the Negro church as an introduction to 
his address. His conceptionalized thought surrounded two facts. The first fact that, in 
order to keep the slave community ignorant and therefore contented with slavery, the 
slave holders would allow among the slaves, no teaching, religious or otherwise, which 
would make them dissatisfied with their status as slaves. As such, the divine rights of the 
masters were emphasized and the inherent superiority of the white master was 
proclaimed.'® Secondly, the speaker contemporized his speech to include a very 
interesting observation that was true to is listeners as well as true in this 21“ century. The 
speaker stated that we know from experience as well as observation how tardily and 
grudgingly the white man gives recognition to the ability and capability of the Negro or 
any other colored race to manage its own affairs or to govern in any large sphere. The 
speaker cited the following facts as proof, the tardiness of the Western Christian churches 
to grant any large measures of self-government to the native church of Japan and China 
until they were forced to do so. They will only respond when they are forced to do so by 
the insistent demands of the church leaders. It is safe to say that all of history shows that 
its own teachers and leaders can draw the highest and the best in any people forth only.'” 

The Negro church has been the spiritual and moral and intellectual lighthouse for 
more than a half century since emancipation. The speaker stated that the first 


schoolhouses for the Negro were after emancipation of the Negro churches. Carter 
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continued by saying that ‘It was in these church-school houses that many of the Negroes 
received their first training in books and dreamed the dreams of the future greatness 
which made them leaders of the race after many years.’ 

The Negro church developed the racial consciousness and preserved the racial self- 
respect of the Negro. Many of the Negro doctors, lawyers, and other professional men 
and women received their first inspiration to seek wide fields of service and activity by 
coming into contact with and listening to the talks and the sermons of Negro preachers 


and Black leaders of the church. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Contrary to the widespread misinformation, the history of Blacks does not begin with 
their arrival in the New World on ships. It has its true beginnings in remote antiquity on 
our ancestral continent, Africa. It is significant that the story of Black American birth, 
and therefore of the birth as an American community of faith, begins not in a moment of 
nationalistic triumph, but in a context of slavery and oppression. 

Subsequently, this area of the researcher’s dissertation is based upon the context of 
slavery and oppression and the generalization that the Black church and family have the 
same roots and similar expressions. Therefore, a theoretical foundation grounded in 
community and Black Liberation Theology becomes very important in understanding the 
writer's concept of “Remembering to Remember’ and his rural church’s role in 
maintaining the mobilization of the 1866 Roanoke Baptist Association. 

A major portion of this theoretical foundation paper is based upon the assumption that 
all Scripture reveals a God who cares and who creates a community with the authority to 
interpret Scripture in such a way that empowers its life in the world. One of those 
interpretations is that human beings are made in the image and the likeness of God. As 
such, humans possess the capacity to care for the earth. This is a step forward from the 
traditional view of care that usually denoted dominion or power over the earth. The 
caring for the earth and all of its creation is explained by Martin Hedger to mean a care 
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for the earth as care both as an anxiety that one feels about ones own life and also as the 
solicitude one directs towards others. To care is to be anxious, troubled, and given to 
grieve, but it also means to care for the others. Care for others, which cannot be separated 
from care of self is based upon one’s relationship with God and one’s God-given vocation 
of care, but also on the fundamental relationship between parent and child, usually 
between mother and child. All other relationships emerge out of that basic relationship, 
and disappointment and denial of those relationship s results in distortion of all 
relationships. Both meanings are important when applied to the life and legacy of the 
sons and daughters of Africa. God views care as the basic constitutive phenomenon of 
human existence, and the clue to its interpretation. 

The task of Black Liberation Theology is to make Christianity really Christian by 
moving Black people with a spirit of black dignity and self-determination so that they can 
become what God intended them to be. Black Liberation Theology is a theology of 
community, and as such, it is opposed to any idea that alienates it from the Black 
community. And, since it seeks to interpret Black Religion, Black Liberation Theology 
endeavors to de-construct the Christian tradition in view of the Black predicament and to 
destroy the influence of heretical White American Christianity. 

The Black community is then, that which makes Black human beings human. If one 
does not care for the Black community, then one loses their Black humanity. Because 
time and space limits us, we are challenged to care both for ourselves and for the other 
sons and daughters of Africa in order to deal creatively with the limits that dismembering 
has imposed upon them. Nel Noddings identified caring, and thus community as the 


moral virtue necessary for reducing alienation and guiding moral actions. 
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Biblical Foundation 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we set down and there we wept when 
we remembered Zion. On the willows there we hung up our harps. For 
there our captors asked us for songs, and our tormentors asked for mirth, 
saying, “Sing us one of the songs of Zion! How can we sing the Lord’s 
song in a foreign land? If I forget you, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
whither! Let my tongue cling to the roof of my mouth, if I do not 


remember you, ir I do not set Jerusalem above my highest joy! (Psalm 
137:1-6) 


If I Forget Thee 


The above biblical text of an exiled people, known to the author as the Children of 
Israel, is the foundation and center of the writers reframing the dialogue on racism efforts. 
The author has selected it because it contains some precursors to liberation and liberation 
properties that are unique to the Black predicament. It will be used as an interpretative 
lens to place emphasis on the broken, segmented, oppressed and dismembered African 
American community. 

The researcher’s use of this text as the biblical foundation has a triangular purpose. 
First, it is used for the express purpose of focusing the project in the slave experience, 
which cannot be dismembered from the its past. 

God heard the anguished cries of African ancestors as they left Egypt for the Promise 
Land. God heard the prayers of the writer’s Hebrew-African ancestors, those dark-hued 
kings and queens, chiefs and warriors, during their exodus from Africa. God heard 
generations of their progeny as their anguished cries echoed and penetrated through the 
Middle Atlantic Passage, slavery, and the auction block, as they were being shackled, and 


sold from African soil and from families. These are inseparable events in the lives of the 
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Israelites in Egypt and of the sons and daughters of the African Diaspora in America. 
Both of these experiences include a history of being stolen, sold into captivity, and 
transported to and transplanted in an alien land. 

This truth informs the reader about a God who saw the tears and felt the pains 
inflicted upon His children by the evil of human hearts. Therefore, this must not be 
dismembered. Those who fail to recognize that the past is a shaper of the present, and the 
hand of yesterday continues to write on the slate of today, leave themselves vulnerable by 
not realizing the impact, which do serve to shape their lives. 

With grateful hearts and uplifted voices, African Americans must remember those 
who held to the faith, for they gave their lives in the struggle to be free. Nubian queens 
and great kings witnessed the plight of slavery to be one of oppression and cruelty. Like 
the Maccabean Jewish revolt, they resisted, preferring death. According to Nat Turner, 
Nathaniel Paul, and this writer, God delights in every attempt and every effort, which the 
injured might make to dis-enthrall themselves from the fingers of the oppressor. 

This textural foundation helps the writer and other sons and daughters of African 
extraction to make sense out of the dispersion of their African ancestors. This focus will 
help them to be faithful to their history and experience. 

Secondly, it provides an interpretative lens to place this project’s focus on the human 
longing for peace with God, and harmony within their dismembered beloved community. 
Due to a strong belief in the Divine, and the ability of the Divine to make a way out of no 
way, both the Israelites and the sons and daughters of Africa in exile were daily 
strengthened to face the actual condition of brokenness, disenfranchisement, and 


dismemberment. 
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The burning desire in the hearts of God’s people to live in harmony with their Creator 
and their community was born from the soil of Africa and America. This understanding 
comes out of the sense of their religion. African religion can be defined as those patterns 
of belief and behavior that give definition to African ways of being in the world.! 

The text states, If] Forget Jerusalem, when applied to the exile of the sons and 
daughters of Africa and their progeny in America, is a socially functional process that 
creates an ethos and culture by which they encountered, interpreted, adopted, 
transformed, and transcended human experience through the creative appropriation of 
divine spirit for self-empowerment and survival. 

In other words, if the children of African extraction dismember their broken, severed 
homelands and communities, their brothers and sisters, whose bodies were beaten, broken 
and violated, they are disavowing the biblical message that demands liberty and liberation 
of all people. If they dismember their sisters, who bore their young, only to be torn from 
them, and taken away, then they are joining the ranks of those who have subjugated them 
to such abuse. The children of Africa must never dismember the ones who found 
freedom’s final resting place hanging from a tree. 

If I forget, history will never take on the persona or the meaning of freedom and 
justice for all. Nor will people ever be able to participate in the process. The gospel 
message of Remembering compels the children of Africa to enter into the process of 


action and planning. [n this Psalm, the writer views the world as moving through a series 
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of significant events which will ultimately bring about the fulfillment of God’s plan for 
humankind. 

Thirdly, this text draws upon the African traditional religion and Martin Buber’s ‘I- 
Thou and the essential We’ community concept that is displayed in the life of the 
historical Black slave preacher. Salvation in the African traditional religion and in 
Buber’s *I-Thou and the essential We Community,’ for the Black slave preacher and thus, 
the slave community involves the total well being in communion with others. Sin, from 
the historical Black preacher, community perspective is interpreted as oppression, as the 
opposite of liberation, as living without wholeness, or, the absence of the ‘I-Thou’ 
relationship of community. 

Martin Buber’s description of the ‘I-Thou’ relation of community provides for the 
writer the perfect image to bind the slave preacher and the dismembered Black 
community together in a systematic way. African traditional religion shared a belief in a 
dynamic and interdependent relation between the individual and the community. The 
latter defined the former. Individualism proved to anathema. 

Anathema is individualism. Individualism is the absence of Koinonia or community 
member, which Paul states that you can truly rely upon God, who has called you into the 
Community (koinonia) of His Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Paul encouraged the wealthy 
intelligent loved ones to shun the worship of things that you have, and to remember the 
blessed cup we reverence ‘community’ (a koinonia) of Christ’s blood. Remember that the 
loaf of bread is a community (a koinonia) of Christ’s body. Just as the loaf is a whole, so 
we, though many, are a whole body, for we took part of the whole loaf. He affirms that 


this is an example from the Jewish ritual, that they who eat the sacrifices are together 
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around the altar. Paul stresses that merely taking part in a ceremony means nothing. Or 
that there is something holy about a ritual. Paul ends his defense by calling on the rich 
brothers to be remembered back into fellowship with the poorer brother and join together 
at the Love feast. Wait one for the other. Therefore, in Paul’s concept and that of the 
writer, to be human meant to stand in connection with the larger community of invisible 
ancestors and God, the invisible community of family. Community is being no longer 
side by side, nor, above or below, but with one another of a multitude of persons, and this 
multitude, though it moves towards a goal, yet, experiences everywhere a turning to, a 
dynamic facing of, the other, a flowing from I to Thou.7 

Africans recognized life as life-in-community. We can truly know ourselves if we can 
remain true to our community, past and present. The concept of individual success or 
failure is secondary . . . Our nature as beings-in-relation is a two-way relation—with God 
and with our fellow human beings.’ 

The Old Testament concept of Shalom or wholeness as Jon Michael Spencer affirms 
in his book, Sacred Music of Black Religion, is often used to spotlight the social character 
of protest and praise connected to the salvation of Blacks. Blacks are not just singing 
about freedom, but are systematically (community) seeking it.* Great stress is placed 


upon salvation as a quality of the here and now. 
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Community is the story of Black people’s struggle for freedom in an extreme 
situation of oppression. Consequently, there is no sharp distinction between thought and 
practice, worship and theology, because God is the center of the community. As such, 
when many Black selves feel their community struggling, they thereby become aware of 
their own being,” it is not to the obliteration of the I-Thou relationship. It is not I feeling I 
without also being with Thou. 

Buber’s community also speaks of an ‘Essential We’ by which he means ‘a 
community of several independent persons, who have a self and self-responsibility.’ The 
‘We’ includes the ‘Thou.’ Buber continues, only men who are capable of truly saying 
‘Thou’ to one another can truly say, ‘We’ with one another.® 

The community of Buber’s ‘Essential We’ was salvation and it was found in that 
divine presence in black situations that held their humanity together. The Black 
communal definition of self, the definition of the human rooted in West African 
philosophy that says the ‘I’ can only be known within the ‘we,’ found strong support in 
the biblical record of human mutuality. A deep sense of the kinship of all persons 
emerged. As this sense of the self comes under attack, those sitting by the rivers of 
Babylon, re-appropriated the biblical witness in an intentional way that clearly presented 


God's intention for human life and living. They heeded the biblical message in such a 
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way that gave voices to their black and historical and cultural experiences, ‘listening to 
the voice of our ancestors, and living a language we feel, think, and act upon.”’ 

The “Essential We’ was the power to endure as the Children of Africa. For example, 
Susan Broaddus worked in the White folk’s Big House where she overhead the slave 
master exclaim, ‘Gonna sell ‘em, I swear to Christ, I gonna sell ‘em.’ But Broaddus could 
not read or write. Knowing of his house servant’s illiteracy, the master spelled the name 
of the two slaves he intended to sell further south into a harder and more cruel life in 
Slavery. Susan Broaddus made ‘believe I didn’t even hear’ as the master spoke the letters 
of the chattel to be sold. But she ‘was packin’ dem letters up in my heal all de time’ and 
the first opportunity she got, she hurried out to the slave quarters and unpacked those 
letters to her father ‘an say “e, to him jus’ like Marsha say ‘e,.’ Immediately her father, 
who could read and spell, notified the two slaves in question. The next day the two ‘had 
run away ... Dey never could fin’ dose two slaves. Was gone to free land!”® 

‘The Essential We’ sat down together by the rivers of Babylon and wept due to the 
brokenness of their Black existence. The sons and daughters of Africa had known 
something of their worth before. They had a sense of where they came from and where 
they were going. Their souls were indeed deeper than the rivers of Babylon. And though 
suspended between his beginnings in Africa and his destiny in Egypt and the 13 state of 
the Confederacy, the children of Africa well knew the home from which they had been 


snatched, against their wills. Standing therefore between their African heritage and their 
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uncertain destinies in the Americas, saddened by their plight of enslavement, now cries 
out, How can we sing the Lord’s song in the strange land? 

As the slaves sang, sometimes I feel like a motherless child, sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child, sometimes I feel like a motherless child, A long ways from home, a 
long ways from home. True believer, a long ways from home, a long ways from home. 
They knew that they were a long way from home. They felt the lingering insecurity and 
sense of helplessness. They felt that no one loved them, nor did anyone appreciate them 
for whom they were as persons. Hence, no one appreciated them for the possibilities of 
what they might become as God’s children. The only praise they received was out of 
appreciation for the beast of burden they had become and for how much work they could 
turn out for the mirth-seeking tormentors. 

Many races of people have been enslaved and their fate sealed in despair and almost 
eternal annihilation. Historians tell us that almost all races have undergone some kind of 
slavery. Many of the writer’s Native American ancestors were slaughtered and tortured, 
forced to the reservation, allowed himself to sink down almost out of existence. They 
have brought forth little that has been recorded as a legacy to our struggles. The African- 
Israelites, captured and taken into exile by Babylon, as indicated by the text in Psalm 
37:1-6, when asked to sing songs of Zion, refused and hung their harps upon the willow 
trees, and exclaimed, How can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? However, the 
American Black man, ripped from his homeland, enslaved, brutalized, and alienated, was 
able to use their past to fashion his future. The slave’s heart was touched, a voice was 


heard and a song was born. 
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Theological Foundation 


The Black Preacher and the Community 


The Reverend C. L. R. Jones, the notorious slave driver and preacher wrote during the 
late 1850's that the African and the generations of slaves: 

He brought with him the content of his mind, his memory. He thought in 
the logic and the language of his people. He recognized as socially 
significant that which he had been taught to see and comprehend. He 
valued that which his previous life had taught him to value, he heard that 
which he feared in Africa. However, he and his generations were denied 
the right to the contents of his mind and memory.” 

This declaration, spoken by Rev. Jones, demonstrates the bi-polar conditions that 
Negro preachers and Negroes of every hue were forced to live and work under. While the 
reality of this statement has been qualified and chronicled into the archives of American 
history, the greater truth is seldom mentioned. That truth is that the Black slave preacher 
and his beloved community of oppressed sons and daughters of Africa had developed and 
refined the art of managing their own people and resources. They toiled and labored 
meticulously to use their resources and minds, their wit and wills to survive under a 
system intended for their communal destruction. This was plainly affirmed as many slave 


descendants put it, “If you knock de nose, de eye cry.” That means ‘if you hurt one in the 


community, you hurt them all, for we is one.’'” Therefore, all of the community refused 
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to hold revenge and malice as they were engaged in fighting for survival and continuing a 
successful social movement. 

Although, local preachers preached forgiveness and pardon to people who were 
willing to make great sacrifices in single-minded pursuit of their goals towards their 
masters and children in the slave community. A great-great-great-niece of George 
Washington wrote that the hysteria arising from the Nat Turner Insurrection of 
Southampton County was 

‘Like a smothering volcano—we know not when, or where the flame will 
burst forth but we know that death in the most horrid form threatens us. 
Some have died, others have become deranged from apprehension since 
the Southampton affair.’ 

The following letter shows something of the distress caused in the neighboring county 
of Gates, North Carolina by the Southampton Insurrection. There were no reports of any 
trouble with the Negroes of Gates trying to rebel against their masters. Troops assembled 
from every point of the compass rapidly and in a few days the trouble was somewhat 
ended, expecting the capture and execution of the ringleaders. 

‘No doubts have been informed that there is a serious insurrection of the 
Negroes in a neighboring county of Virginia, and the militia is now 
collecting here. But we have no arms. J have no notion of so few that can 
be serviceable in the bonds of our regiment; we have as far as ascertained, 
not arms for one third of the men. This is a wretched situation to be placed 
in, when all are alarmed, and I fear the most serious consequences if the 
danger should approach nearer to us. I am induced to make this statement 
to you to aid the statement of our Colonel, with whom you are not 
acquainted. If, sir, you can do so, send us arms as soon as possible. One 
hundred stands would place us probably out of danger. I do not send you 
reports from Virginia, as no doubt you will have received them before this 
reaches you. They are more alarming than the report of any previous 


insurrection that I have any knowledge of. 


Yours most obediently, (Signed) John B. Baker’ 
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The plantation preachers, like the itinerants, often commanded the respect of their 
masters as well as of the slaves, but no less often they faced the whip or worse for their 
efforts to preach or to excite a riot. Many others in the slave community chose to fight 
and resist the White oppressions in more subtle ways. They chose to lose their wit and 
worldly wisdom to do so. The following example typifies the same willingness to forgive 
and use wit and wisdom to survive under the hard task master of racism and oppression. 


I remember Mammy told me about one master who almost starved his 
slaves. Mighty stingy, I reckon he was. Some of them slaves was so poorly 
thin they ribs would kinda rustle against each other like corn stalks a- 
drying in the of winds. But they gets even one hog-killing time, and it was 
funny, too, Mammy said. 


They was seven hogs, fat and ready for fall hog-killing time. Just the day 
before Old Master told of they was to be killed, something happened to all 
them porkers. One of the field boys found them and come a-telling the 
master, “The hogs is all died, now they won’t be any meats for the winter.’ 
When the master gets to where at the hogs is laying, they’d a lot of 
Negroes standing round looking sorrow-eyed at the wasted meat. The 
master asks, “What’s the illness with ‘em?’ Malitis, they tells him, and 
they acts like they don’t want to touch the hogs. Master says to dress them 
anyway for they ain’t no more meat on the place. 


He says to keep all the meat for the slave families, but that’s because he’s 
afraid to eat it hisself account the hogs’ got malitis. 


‘Don’t you all know what is malitis?? Mammy would ask the children 
when she was telling of the seven fat hogs and seventy lean slaves. And 
she would laugh, remembering how they fooled Old Master so’s to get all 
them good meats. 


‘One of the strongest Negroes got up early in the morning,’ Mammy 
would explain, ‘long “fore the rising horn called the slaves from their 
cabins. He skitted to the hog pen with a heavy mallet in his hand. When he 
tapped Mister Hog ‘tween the eyes with that mallet, malitis set in mighty 
quick, but it was a uncommon disease, even with hungry Negroes around 
all the time."! 
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In 1861, a call for delegates went out from the Roanoke Island to the Black Bush 
Arbor Churches in North Carolina to organize a General Baptist Association akin to the 
(White) North Carolina Baptist State Convention and to share in the fight for freedom. 
Roanoke Island was the key to the defense of Northeastern North Carolina, and the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. When North Carolina seceded from the Union, the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, the Confederates fortified Hatteras and Oregon Inlet. However, it was 
not long before the Federal fleet destroyed these facilities compelling the Confederates to 
concentrate their defenses on Roanoke Island under the command of General Henry A. 
Wise. Roanoke Island was the key to all the rear defenses of Norfolk. It unlocked two 
sounds, Albermarle and Currituck; eight rivers, the North, the West, the Pasquotank, the 
Perquimans, the Little, the Chogan, the Roanoke, and the Alligator; four canals, the 
Albermarle Sound and Chesapeake, the Dismal Swamp, the Northwest Canal, and the 
Suffolk; two railroads, the Petersburg, and Norfolk, and the Seaboard and Roanoke. It 
guarded more than three-fourths of all Norfolk’s supplies of corn, pork, and forage.!? 

On October 17, 1867, the delegates met at the First African Baptist Church in 
Goldsboro and the General Association for the Colored Baptist of North Carolina was 
born.!? Lemuel Washington Boone, instrumental in establishing the association, was 
asked to preside over the opening meeting and served as the first president. Boone also 


later served as the association’s fifth president. Two years later, in 1869, the association 
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had sufficiently increased in size to become a convention and became known as the 
General State Convention.” 

Based upon their knowledge that before 1800, Negro Christians were intelligent 
enough in Virginia to have two Negro Baptist pastors, William Lemon at Gloucester and 
Jacob Bishop at Portsmouth, in charge of white churches. Lemuel Hayes, A.M.E., based 
upon the fact that before the 1861 activities of the northern benevolent societies in 
Tidewater Virginia and in Northeastern North Carolina before president Abraham 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation in 1863, and before Congress created the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands in 1865, slaves and free persons of 
color had already begun to make plans for their systematic instructions of Blacks. Early 
black schools were established and supported by their own initiatives. The first of these 
schools, according to historiography, opened at Fortress Monroe, Virginia (Hampton, 
Virginia), in September 1861, under the leadership of Mary Peake, a Black teacher. Many 
such schools existed unknown to the slave regime from 1333 to 1865.!° 

Armed with the fact that Reverend Lemuel Washington Boone had run for election as 
a state Senator from District One, but perhaps given the political climate of the time, was 
not elected.'° They collectively decided to use politics, pulpit, and penitentiary, the three 
‘P’s’ of the Freedmen as a guiding force for their work. They also decided to use their 


Bush Arbor Churches as meeting places where the masses planned tactics and strategies 
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and collectively committed themselves to the struggle of being liberated from the evil 
task master of slavery and her children racism and oppression. In the early 19" century 
the preachers, like many of the Roanoke Baptist Association ministers, were the best 
informed persons among the Negroes. 

In fact, in cities, hamlets and in the rural regions of the remote south, slaves and free 
Negroes heard Black denominational ministers, who were at least as well trained as their 
White counterparts.’’ In places such as Pasquotank County and regions beyond 
Asheville, North Carolina, exhorters got the Spirit and preached the Word with or without 
any training or guidance at all. 

Ex-slaves recalled, with pride, particular accomplished preachers. Elizabeth Ross Hite 
remembers a local preach in Louisiana who spoke five languages. Andrew Goodman, an 
ex-slave from Virginia, recalled a preacher named Kenneth Lyons as a man of good 
learnin’ and the best preacher I ever heard. Feribe Rogers, an ex-slave spoke of a literate 
preacher who presided at weddings and taught others to read. W. R. Best, an ex-slave of 
North Carolina, recalled a terrible smart young preacher who paid special attention to the 
plantation children. Throughout the South so many Whites as well as Blacks, commented 
on the literacy and the sophistication of Black preachers that one was left to wonder if 
these did not constitute a majority. The Reverend C. C. Jones, for example, could write 
that some consideration should be given to the fact that not all Black ministers could 
read. Majority or not, they existed in sufficient numbers so that most slaves heard 


reasonably well-trained and Black preachers once in a while. And once in a while was 
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quite enough to let them know that, even with their alleged inferiority, Black men could 
rival and surpass preachers, not only in the Spirit, but also by the Book.!° 

Most scholars are aware, as were the early forum of the Roanoke Missionary Baptist 
Association ministers that in the beginnings there was no thought by White America of 
educating the Negroes, yet, the necessity to do so was always present. They are also 
aware of the restrictions placed on education during slavery, but most incorrectly assume 
that these constraints ended with Emancipation. In many southern states throughout the 
1930's and 1940's, it was illegal for Black children to attend junior high school and high 
school, and for those attending high schools, it was fraught with many restrictions such as 
the prohibition of the Negro National Anthem, “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” or the 
prohibition of peaceful assemblage. Rather than allowing the dominate culture to initiate 
these changes, these Black preachers initiated them. 

DuBoise refers to this community of preachers (priest) in the shared community as 
the only “Intact” African institution to survive in America. 

‘,. The chief remaining institution was the priest or medicine man. He 
early appeared as the healer of the sick, the interpreter of the Unknown, 
the comforter of the sorrowing, the supernatural avenger of wrong, and the 
one who rudely but picturesquely expressed the longing, disappointment, 
and the resentment of a stolen and oppressed people. Thus, as bard, 
physician, judge, and priest, within the narrow limits allowed by the slave- 
system, rose this Negro Preacher.’!” 


The actions that these men (priest) of unquestionable abilities performed as they 


worked within the community context of the Roanoke Missionary Baptist Association 
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and Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, has been defined by James H. Cone as 
Black Liberation Theology. His working definition of Black Theology that best describes 
the greater context of my slave predecessor’s progenitors of the Pasquotank County 


School System. 


Black Theology is a theology of liberation. It seeks to plum the black 
condition in light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the black 
community can see that the gospel is commensurate with the achievement 
of black humanity that emancipates black people from white racism, thus 
providing authentic freedom for both white and black people in that it says 
No to the encroachment of white oppression. The message of liberation is 
the revelation of God as revealed in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Freedom is the gospel. Jesus is the liberator! ‘He hath sent me to preach 
the deliverance to the captives’ (Luke 4:18). Thus the black patriarchs, and 
we know this reality, despite all attempts of the white church to obscure it 
and to utilize Christianity as a means of enslaving blacks. The demand that 
Christ, the Liberator, imposes on all men requires all blacks to affirm their 
full dignity as persons and all whites to surrender their presumptions of 
superiority and abuses of power.”° 


Forrest E. Harris, Sr., also provides a more general definition, but still a good working 
definition of theology and what it has to do with the community as people of God. 


Theology is the process of reflecting upon God’s involvement in human 
life. Although an academic discipline, it is also the way any person 
appropriates the faith. In a real sense, all of us are theologians, for 
theology is the only way that reason and faith embrace each other. Every 
Christian is a theologian! It is our duty as faithful believers, to do 
theology. To do theology means to make and effort to understand declare, 
and to live out whom God is, what God demands, and what God has done 
and is doing now for our salvation. Then, in light of that theology, that is, 
the knowledge of ourselves, God and the world, we must respond in faith, 
love and obedience as members of every congregation.”! 
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Both men agree that Black Theology is the starting point for all real and meaningful 
discussion as we reflect on the brokenness and dismembering of our community as told in 
the story of our people. This mostly involves an understanding of the God who 
comprehends that we are pregnant with anger and frustration. Although we laugh, sing 
and dance to camouflage our anger, He hears and pities our moans and those of others 
held in bondage as we seek redress and deliverance from this oppression. 

It is the researcher’s hope that he will be a conduit for change to the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church in understanding the powerful implications and the effects of 
internal oppression on the educated African Americans in our worship experience and 
apply some corrective measures before any more dismembering is done to this church 
family of highly educated individuals. The researcher notes that the Black 
pastor/preacher, the Black Church and Black educators in Pasquotank are equal co- 
contributors and co-sufferers. Therefore, they must be co-rememberers in reframing the 
dialogue on racism and the effects of a dismembered community. All must seek ways to 
move from internal oppression to remembering the beloved community which is the 
major theme of Black Liberation Theology. The Community of Kinship is based on 
commonality. Based upon the community of kin concept found in Jesus Christ, the 
children of Africa must do what the Black slave preacher did for the good of the 
community. Forbidden by law from functioning as preachers during the 19" century, they 
ingratiated themselves into the confidence of local ministers as assistants to White 
clergymen and went about their own business. Law or no law, repression or no 
repression, the slaves heard their own Black preachers, if not regularly, then at least 


frequently enough to make a difference in their lives. 
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The Community of Educated Preachers in Canada 


The turn of the 19" century brought a fresh new light for slaves who had made it to 
the Canadian border. Their apparent equanimity in the face of death resulted in the 
Canadian government telling the American government that it was ‘utterly impossible for 
them to agree to a stipulation for the surrender of fugitive slaves.’ The Canadian 
government did this not because the slaves cared so little for their own lives, but because 
the Canadian government knew from painstaking observation that the slaves were 
wronged. They would rather be dead than a slave. The slave considered death an 
extension of life. The slaves vigorously manifested this belief in their lives. They were 
always prepared to die. This attitude towards death provided the slave with an enormous 
reinforcement against the condition of oppression. 

Although the United States continued to press the issue in 1828 that the evil of 
Negroes escaping to Canada was likely to disturb the friendly relations of the two 
countries, Canadian officials were adamant and continued to refuse to five any 
satisfaction to the matter. They continued to observe the fugitives’ demeanor. In 1829, in 
open defiance against the United States, the Executive Council of Lower Canada issued 
an invitation to slave fugitives. In part, it said, ‘The state of slavery is not recognized by 
the law of Canada, nor does the law admit that any man can be the proprietor of another. 
Every slave, therefore, who comes into the providence is immediately free whether he has 


been brought in by violence or entered it on his own accord.’ 
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A central theme in the history of education of Negro America in Canada is the 
persistent struggle to create a system of formal education that showed their freedom from 
slavery and servitude. This new system of educators would defend and extend their 
emancipation from slavery and all of the horrors associated with, or kin to, that 
oppressive system of dehumanization. 

A central person in this new education paradigm of Canadian education was the 
fugitive preacher. The fugitive preacher remembered his leadership role and the 
accompanying responsibilities he had within the oppressive slave regime upon him in this 
new Canadian community, as they had done in America. Therefore, the fugitive preacher 
persisted in their crusade to develop systems of education compatible with their resistance 
to racial class and subordination. And, although Canadian school laws permitted Negroes 
to send their children to common schools if they desired, most Negroes epitomized a 
strong desire to set up their own schools. 

One of the first tasks that the settlers undertook after arriving safely in Canada was 
the establishment of a school in the community. In some instances, the settlers and/or 
fugitives, demonstrated a keen cognizance of the importance of education and established 
a school of such excellence that the white people of the surrounding areas sent their 
children to it. After white children were transferred to these Negro schools and distributed 
throughout the classes, without distinction, they studied quite harmoniously together. In 
attendance and efficiency it was generally agreed that there was little difference between 
the Negro and the white child of the same socio-economic status. 

The newly settled Negro refugees or fugitives demonstrated many of the same traits 


about their education, religious life, and families as did their American counterparts. The 
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writer is particularly interested in their desire to establish stable families. Frequently, for 
example, one of the first things that many married slaves remembered to do was upon 
their arrival on Canadian soil, was to have their plantation union reaffirmed by the form 


of marriage legal in Canada. They remembered to remember. 


Historical Foundations 


The Shared Memory of Community 


Hearing voices from the past all around them, David Emmanuel Goatley contends in 
his book, Were You There?: God Forsakenness in Slave Religion, that the community 
(member) and kinship were an integral part of African culture. Kinship refers to a 
particular category of relationships, which exist between two individuals, or a group of 
individuals. These are relationships that may have their roots in common genealogy or 
may be adopted by marriage or resulting from the recognition of a social relationship with 
parent and child or other. Alienation, abandonment and loneliness were encountered 
when slaves experienced loss of community and kinship ties were broken. 

The importance of community was essential to Africans before their encounter with 
Americans. The Africans called their community the village. A village was composed of 
a number of family compounds in each of which a man, his wives, their children, his 
grown children and their families, and outsiders adopted into that family unit lived and 
worked fields or grazed animals. Each one of the family units constituted the essence of 
the clan. 

Following the capture of Africans, individuals from various cultural groups were 


forced into ships bound for North America, and communities began to develop under 
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adverse conditions.” Rather than building communities because of common ancestry and 
perhaps common economic good, Yorubas, Akans, Ibos, Angolans, and other began 
developing communities on slave ships, where common honors of frightful shrieks, 
human stench, and turbulent seas were shared. According to Sterling Stuckey, ‘slave 
ships were the first real incubators of slave unity across cultural lines, cruelly revealing 
ineducable links from one ethnic group to the other.” 

When slaves were taken from Africa, their relationships to their primary social 
units—family, village, and clan—were severed. This dramatically challenged the psyche 
of African people who lived with the consciousness that ‘a man is a man through other 
men [sic]. Communal consciousness evolved as an integral dimension of life in slave 
quarters. The slave quarters community, with its limited patterns of communications set 
up by the daily and nightly exchanges of conversations, social activities, and fellowship, 
were the most significant events that happened to the slave. The slave community was 
ultimately more important than the nuclear family, because while the family could be, 
and was often broken up, the individual slave could be taken to another plantation 
hundreds of mils a way and become a part of another community where he knew how to 
behave and where he would be accepted. This reality of community was the major 
adaptive process in the memory of the Black slave who strove to understand why God 
permitted slavery. It was this contradiction which led Nathaniel Paul to ask: 


Tell me, ye mighty waters, why did ye sustain the ponderous load of 
misery? Or speak, ye winds, and say why it was that ye executed your 


23David Emmanuel Goatley, Where You There?: God Forsakenness in Slave Religion (Mary 
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office to waft them onward to the still more dismal state; and ye proud 
waves, why did you refuse to lend your aid and to have overwhelmed 
them with your billows? Then should they have slept away sweetly in the 
bosom of the great deep, and so have been hid from sorrow. And, oh Thou 
immaculate God, be not angry with us, while we come into the sanctuary, 
and to make the bold inquiry in this holy temple, why it was that thou 
didst look on with calm indifference of an unconcerned spectator, when 
thy holy law was violated, thy divine authority despised and a portion of 
thine own creatures reduced to a state of mere vassalage and misery?” 

The White overlord lived in fear of a Black rebellion. They knew from bitter 
experiences that the Negro was a dangerous man because he was a wronged man. They 
understood that even the most conservative and accommodating Black slave preacher 
always had simmering beneath his smile, pain and agony. While Whites laughed at his 
preaching style and the way he sang, they knew that the same slave preacher would cut 
his throat and hack him to death, burn down houses and conceive plots to rise up and kill 
every white person in reach, in hopes of gaining his freedom and the freedom of those 
who he led. The slave master knew that the slave preacher had red-hot indignation darting 
like lightening through his veins. It made him crave for power to avenge for the half- 
starved wretches toiling from dawn to dark on the plantation, and for the shrieking of 
mother’s for their children as they were being torn from their arms by the slave traders, 
and for young Black girls dragged down to moral filth, and for the pools of blood around 
the whipping post, and for the thousands of hounds trained to tear human flesh, and for 
the men who were screwed into cotton gins waiting to die, and for numerous other 


wrongs he and the Negro community had suffered. He possessed the capacity to become a 


Nat Turner. 
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The intense relationship between Nat Turner and the slave was dependent upon the 
slave congregation for whom he provided pastoral care being in a community, a sacred 
family, in which the preacher/Nat Turner becomes the head for social change and protest. 
The capacity of becoming a Nat Turner was the extent to which the community 
recognized the special graces manifested by their deep knowledge of the oppressed 


people’s needs. 
The Shared Memory of the Auction Block 


The Negro then began to develop community based upon the break up of the family at 
the auction block as mother and fathers, sisters and brothers, and other family members 
were given an examination from back to front. The Negro was stripped, and as soon as he 
stood on the floor, bare from top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his person was 
instituted. The ‘nigger’s’ black skin, back and front, was viewed all over for sores from 
diseases, and there was no part of his body left unexamined. ‘Niggers’ were told to open 
and shut their hands, asked if they could pick cotton, and every tooth in their heads were 
scrupulously checked. The examination now ended, the nigger was ordered to put their 
clothes on, and having done so, was requested to walk back to the auction block.*° Their 
families watched with salient contempt as their husbands were torn from wives, parents 
from children. They watched as their families were being broken like crackers in the 


hands of a mighty man or driven away like cattle, to be sold as far as wind and water 


*©R obert Edgar Conrad, In the Hands of Strangers: Readings on Foreign and Domestic Slave Trading 
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could carry them, and they were never to look upon each other again on this side of the 
grave. 

The auction block dissolved the families and marriage relationships between slaves, 
or between a slave man and a free woman, or a free man and a slave woman, at the will of 
the master. It totally ignored the authority of God in the conjugal relationship, and 
trammeled the conscience of the ministers of Jesus Christ. 

When he was a little boy, Joshiah Henson’s family was sold one at a time to a local 
white pastor: 


‘My brothers and sisters were bid off first, and one by one, while my 
mother, paralyzed by grief, held me by the hand. Her time came, and Isaac 
Riley of Montgomery County bought her. Then I was offered to the 
assembled purchasers. My mother pushed through the crowd, while 
bidding for me was going on, to the spot where Riley was standing. She 
fell at his feet and clung to his knees, entreating him in tones that a mother 
only could command, to buy her baby, as well as herself, at least, of her 
little ones. Well it can be believed that this man, thus appealed to was 
capable not merely of turning a deaf ear to her supplication, but to 
disengage himself from her with such violent blows and kicks, as to 
reduce her to the necessity of creeping out to reach and mingling the groan 
of bodily suffering with the sob of a breaking heart.’”’ 


My mother told me that “He’ (the slave owner) owned a woman who was 
the mother of seven children, and when her babies would get about a year 
to two of age, he’d sell them and it would break her heart. She never got 
over them. When her fourth baby was born and was about two months old, 
she just studied all the time about how she would have to give it up, and 
one day she said, ‘I just decided I’m not going to let ol’ master sell this 
baby; he just ain’t going to do it.’ She got up and give it something out of 
a bottle and pretty soon it was dead. 


Mrs. Chloe Spears held the strong belief “that ... when your child dies you know 


where he is at, but when he is sold away, you never know what happens to him, and your 
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heart bleeds inside every time you sees a child his age.’ She further explicates the pain of 
this experience as only as the mothers and fathers of the sons and daughters of Africa can 
understand and feel. 


‘Only those who have had little ones to clasp their arms around their 
necks; or seen those little brown eyes looking into her eyes, or heard little 
sweet voices calling her name, or, who had pressed her own infant, or 
child to her can realize the horror of having your family stolen from you 
and sold as far as the east is from the west.’ 


The spirits of mothers at the auction blocks are so crushed from the lash and the grief 
that it is not surprising, then, to find them, instead of watching with indifference, or loss 
otherwise, of their children, often put up a stubborn resistance and suffered cruel 
punishments to prevent separation from them.”° 

The following story is recounted by a slave son concerning his mother’s efforts to 
prevent her children from being sold at the auction block: 


The master, Billy Grandy, whose slave I was born, was a hard drinking 
man; he sold away many slaves. I remember four sisters and four brothers; 
my mother had more children, but they were dead or sold away before I 
can remember. I was the youngest. I remember well my mother often his 
us all in the woods, to prevent master selling us. When we wanted water, 
she sought for it in any hole or puddle, formed by falling trees or 
otherwise; it was often full of tadpoles and insects; she strained it, and 
gave it round to each of us in the hollow of her hand. For food, she 
gathered berries in the woods, got potatoes, raw corn, &c. After a time the 
master would send word to her to come in, promising he would not sell us. 
But, at length, persons came, who agreed to give the prices he set on us. 
His wife, with much to be done, prevailed on him not sell me; but he sold 
my brother, who was a little boy. My mother, frantic with grief, resisted 
their taking her child away; she was beaten and held down, she fainted, 
and when she came to herself, her boy was gone. She made much outcry, 
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for which the master tied her up to a peach tree in the yard, and flogged 
her.”? 


The Alexandria Gazette’s comment during the Autumn of 1859 on the slave trade and 
the auction block in the National Capitol gives a vivid picture of the effect of selling 
children from their disconsolate mothers: 


Here you may behold fathers and mothers leaving behind them the dearest 
objects of affection, and moving slowly along in the mute agony of 
despair; there, the young mother, sobbing over the infant whose innocent 
smile seems but to increase her misery. From some you will hear the burst 
of bitter lamentation, while from others the loud hysterical laugh breaks 
forth, denoting still deeper agony. Such is but a faint picture of the 
American slave trade. 


In discussing the Community family concept, noted Family Psychotherapist, Nathan 
Ackerman to this effect: 
The Community is called upon to make up to its individual members in 
affection and closeness for the anxiety and distress, which is the result of 
failure to find a safe place in the world. Individuals pitch themselves back 


on their families and communities for reassurance as to their lovableness 
and worth.*! 


He further discusses the work of Virginia Satir, who contends that the Community of 
Family is engaged fundamentally in the business of enabling its members to develop self- 


esteem, that is, a sense of self-worth. Self-esteem, she says, is a drive more basic than 
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sex.°” The sense of self-worth is especially related to other people, notably the family 
people. These communities of families help to develop and maintain it. 

Satir writes that we are “dependent on others.” We need them to help us get many of 
the things we want, or not prevent us from getting them. She goes even further and adds 
that we are dependent on our family community to validate our existence and worth.** 
Therefore, with her considerations of family in mind, who can blame slaves for being 
cunning? They were so compelled to resort to it. It was the only weapon of the weak and 
the oppressed against the strength of their tyrants. 

Excerpts from the Harriet A. Jacob’s story will testify of the strength and solidarity of 
the Community of Family at work against the terrors of having to make multiple trips to 
the auction block to be sold. Jacob recounts the history of her family, and about a 
remarkable slave grandmother who hid her in a 5x7 room above the roof from her master 
for seven years. This is a wonderful story of fidelity; it demonstrates how the community 
of slave families mutually aided each other in their efforts to be free. 

I made all my arrangements to go on board as soon as it was dusk. The 
intervening time | resolved to spend with my son. I had not spoken to him 
for seven years, though I had been under the roof, and seen him every day, 
when I was well enough to sit at the peep loophole. I did not dare to 
venture beyond the storeroom; so they brought him there, and locked us 
up together, in a place concealed from the piazza door. It was an agitating 
interview for both of us. After we had talked and wept together for a little 
while, he said, ‘Mother, I’m glad you’re going away. I wish I could go 


with you. I knew you was here; and I have been so afraid they would come 
and catch you!’ 
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I was greatly surprised, and asked him how he had found out he replied, ‘I 
was standing under the eaves, one day, before Ellen went away, and I 
heard somebody cough up over the wood shed. I don’t know what made 
me think it was you, but I did think so. I missed Ellen, the night before she 
went away; and grandmother brought her back into the room in the night; 
and I thought maybe she’d been to see you, before she went, for I heard 
grand whisper to her, “Now go to sleep; and remember never to tell.’ 


I asked him if he ever mentioned his suspicions to his sister. He said he 
never did; but after he heard the cough, if he saw her with other children 
on that side of the house, he always tried to coax her round to the other 
side, for fear they would hear me cough, too. He said he had kept a close 
lookout for Dr. Flint, and if he speak to a constable, or a patrol, he always 
told grandmother. I now recollected that I had seen him manifest 
uneasiness, when people were on that side of the house, and I had at the 
time been puzzled to conjecture a motive for his actions. Such prudence 
may seem extraordinary 1n a boy of twelve years, but slaves, being 
surrounded by mysteries, deceptions, and dangers, early learn to be 
suspicious and watchful, and prematurely cautious and cunning.** 

The writer is familiar with traditional stories from his Native American and African 
oral traditions that attest to the fact that the Native American (Meherrin in particular), the 
slaves and runaways live in community with everything around them in hopes of never 
having to face that God awful auction block, or to be sold like swine to the highest 
bidder. This unusual story remains usual from my people down to the present moment, in 
a very unusual way. 

Using our own Native American ways and the ways of our African forefathers for the 
well-beings of our community, the fertility of the soil, and the individual successes; we 


were able to use our spirituality based upon ancestral blessings, and depended upon the 


fact that God and all of His creation live in community with each other and use Nature 
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and Mother Earth to out-smart the white man at their own game and survive against all 
odds. 

When we escaped and ran a way, we called to the four winds for help so the blood- 
thirsty hounds on our trail could not catch our scent, we asked the grass that we had 
walked upon to swell their heads and hide our footprints so the oppressor could not 
follow us. We asked the leaves to wipe themselves off as to hide our brushing against 
them so to give any direction to the men stealers. We lamented to the twigs and the 
branches for having to break and injure them. We showed them our scars and lacerations 
that the whip had made on us from our heads to our toes. We begged their pardon for 
having to injure them in like manner. We asked them to cover us through our journey and 
to give us time to rest and catch our breath, and they did. We told every thing the creeps 
or crawls on the Mother Earth to shield us so that we would never have to be beaten and 
bruised so bad that we could not turn from one side to another, and they did. We 
beckoned to the fowls of the air and to the beast of the fields to sound an alarm when we 
were hotly and relentlessly pursued by the oppressors as to prevent our hell strings from 
being cut to prevent us from running away again in hopes of gaining our freedom, and 
they did. They seemed to understand that without their help, we would be chained to a 
log and forced to drag it about, while toiling in the field from morning till night, or 
branded with a hot iron. Without their help, the light of hope that had arisen in our souls 
would be extinguished and we were doomed to suffer another disappointment and the 
enemies of freedom to enjoy another triumph. 

Therefore, during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, it was not 


uncommon for escaped Negro slaves and the Red-Black men to run a way even though 
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they had no definite place to go and hide out in the woods, and in the Great Dismal 
Swamp. Sometimes they did so for years. The Great Dismal Swamp connects Virginia 
and North Carolina and runs the entire coast of North Carolina. It serves as a buffer 
against the Atlantic Ocean. These semi-isolated buffer zones and islands such as Hatteras, 
Lookout and Fear, were noted places for run away slaves. Only vessels of light draft 
could negotiate the narrow and shallow passages. Communication by land was almost 
impossible, except in parts of Virginia, even then, swamps and forests made it difficult. 


Children were born, bred, lived and died there. 
A Re-membering of the Family Community 


It is quite perplexing to the writer that White America, with its history of injustice to 
the Black people and the Native American Indian, prides itself as being a Christian 
nation. It is even more perplexing that White pastors and ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ passionately and actively participated in total decimation of the families of sons 
and daughters of Africa. At auction blocks, in antebellum parlors, and in private sales on 
the river banks, according to Frederick Douglas: 

He who sells my sister, for purposes of prostitution, stands forth as the 
pious advocate of purity. He who is the religious advocate of marriage 
robs whole millions of its sacred influence, and leaves them to the ravages 
of wholesale pollution. The warm defender of the sacredness of the family 
relation is the same that scatters whole families, sundering husbands and 


wives, parents and children, sisters and brothers leaving the hut vacant, 
and the heart desolate.*° 
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The White Church used the Bible to preach that slavery was a divine decree and that 
the enslavement of the sons and daughters of Africa was due to the fact that God had 
cursed them. Thus, they and all of their generations to come would forever be ‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Color was a sign of the curse. They, and generations to come 
were destined to be the servants of the Whites.’ 

Several White ministers went so far as to even write books justifying slavery. ‘It may 
be,’ wrote George D. Armstrong in The Christian Doctrine of Slavery, ‘that Christian 
slavery is God’s solution of the problem (relation of labor and capital) about which the 
wisest statesmen of Europe confess themselves at fault.’ In another book, Slavery 
Ordained of God, Fred A. Ross wrote that ‘slavery is ordained of God, to continue for the 
good of the slave, the good of the master, the good of the whole American family, until 
another and better destiny may be unfolded.’*° 

Incidentally, the White Christian questioned the Christianizing of the slave because of 
the implications of equality in the Bible and because of the fear that education might 
cause the slave to fight for his/her freedom. At first slave masters forbade the baptism of 
slaves on the grounds that it was an invasion of their property rights. But the churchmen 
assured them that there was no relationship between Christianity and freedom in civil 
matters. 

Frederick Douglas’s description of the White preacher’s unfair, anti-Christian actions 
against the families of the sons and daughters of Africa during slavery and reconstruction 


challenges their ideology of Christianity. Douglas stated that: 
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We see the thief preaching against theft, and the adulterer against adultery. 
We have men sold to build churches, women sold to support the gospel, 
and babes sold to purchase Bibles for the poor heathen. All for the glory of 
God and the good of souls! The slave auctioneer’s bell and the church bell 
chime in with each other, and the bitter cries of the heart broken slave are 
drowned in the religious shouts of his pious master.?’ 

The callous attitudes frequently held by White preachers, as described by Frederick 
Douglas toward slave families, are clearly seen in these statistics: 937, or 32.4 percent, of 
the marriage unions were dissolved at least twice by masters. An overwhelming majority 
of the couples were separated before they reached their sixth anniversary. The 
heartlessness of the plundering slave owners was revealed more clearly in their separation 
of slaves who had lived together for decades. Several shocking instances of this appeared 
in the slave holding states of the Confederacy. 

Hosea Bidell was separated from his mate of 25 years; Valentine Mine from his after 
30; and, in the most horrifying case of them all, Lucy Robinson was separated from her 
mate after living with him for 43 years. Although such separations made the slave family 
one of the most unstable institutions imaginable. Those enduring for 20 or 30 years were 
uncommon. There are no records of slave marriages lasting more than 45 years.*® 

The way ex-slaves returned to be re-membered in marriage between 1861-1867 helps 
the society to examine the relationship between their slave beliefs of marriage and family 


and actual slave behavior in the area of marriage. Even before the state of North Carolina 


legislature ordered the registration of continuing slave marriages, some ex-slaves 
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remarried. The North Carolina statute required the registration of slave marriages by the 
early fall of 1866 and payment of a 25 cent fee.*? Failure to do so was a misdemeanor 
punishable at ‘the discretion of the court.’ 

A Black clergyman met an elderly ex-slave in Raleigh who had married his present 
wife three times, the third time after the emancipation when ‘told it was right to have a 
license.’ A Raleigh schoolteacher met Wake County ex-slave women who used ‘their 
good genius’ to raise the 25 cent fee. One ‘old grey-headed woman,’ who called at the 
schoolroom, ‘had six eggs in her basket; it was all she could spare, as the old hen had a 
mighty smart chance to set, and this fall, she would bring a chicken.’ She wanted to ‘buy 
a ticket because ‘all ‘spectable folks is to be married, and we’s ‘spectable; me and my old 
man has lived together thirty-five years, and had twelve heads of children.’ Another 
woman, who brought a quart of strawberries to buy the ‘ticket,’ said, ‘Me and my old 
man has lived together more than twenty years together; I’s proud the children’s all had 
the same father.’ A third woman carried an empty bag. ‘Everybody’s getting married,’ 
she get the money. A high percentage complained, that they could not afford to register 
their marriages in North Carolina.” 

Most southern states did not require that slave marriages be registered after the 
emancipation; they merely legalized such marriages. Kentucky and Tennessee had laws 
similar to the North Carolina law, a study of how ex-slaves responded to those law 
promises clearly shows the commitment and understanding among ex-slaves about legal 
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marriage. Ex-slaves, however, also remarried in states that had no such laws. Cato Carter 
remembered that Alabama Blacks ‘had their mar’age put in the book . . . after the 
breakin’ up, plenty after they had growed children.’*’ The Virginia house servant, 
Mildred Thomas, had a slave broomstick marriage, but after the emancipation, she and 
her husband paid one dollar to have ‘a real sho’ nuff weddin’ wid a preacher.’ The literate 
slave ‘old man Pearson’ had married Isabella Don-oh’s South Carolina parents. They 
remarried after emancipation, too, ‘cause dey didn’t k '* now it de first marriage was 
good or not.’ Charlie Davis’s parents also remarried after the Civil War. Davis said they 
‘didn’t git de time for a weddin’ before’. They called deirselves man and wife a long time 
befo’ they was really married, and dat is de reason I’s as old as I is now. I reckon they 
was right in the furst place, ‘cause they never did want nobody else ‘cept each other, no 
how.’ 

When Blacks in Texas heard the news that they were free, they alternately sang, 
danced and prayed. They rejoiced to see freedom finally come. They realized their life of 
long prayers were finally answered. Many of the slaves left their masters immediately 
upon being freed and went in search of family members, their former first wives, in 
particular. 

The Susan Ross story in the archives of the Freedmen’s Bureau Office, points very 
clearly to this fact. She states that, “When my oldest brother heard we were free, he gave 
me a whoop, ran and jumped a high fence and told mammy good-bye. Then he grabbed 


me up and hugged and kissed me and said, “Brother is gone, don’t expect you’ll ever see 
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me again, I’s going to find my wife and chullins,’ I don’t know where he went, but I 
never did see him again.’ 

Ex-slaves throughout the south were re-remembering and engaging in repairing the 
breaches in marriages that their former slave masters and slave traders had forcibly 
caused. When a Washington, DC minister registered slave marriages in 1866-1867, he 
learned from a registrant that the man had been separated from his first wife 22 years ago, 
and having heard from her recently, wished to leave his present wife and go and live with 
the first wife with whom he has several children, but none by the last.** Frequently, many 
ex-Slaves in the south still attempt to keep from two to three wives. Harry Quarles, born 
in Missouri and moved to Texas, said he had three former wives upon emancipation. 
‘Dey wouldn’t let me live with but one,’ said Quarles. I wants all three, cus I was mar’d 
to them all.’ But the same people who had forced three marriages on him to now have 
only one marriage allowed Quarles. 

This action that Quarles faced became the usual for those newly freed from slavery. 
Comparatively speaking, Quarle’s situation was far less serious than those encountered 
by ex-slaves who had remarried another spouse who had been separated from a previous 
marriage in which children were born to each union.” 

Georgia ex-slaves with one or more spouses had to immediately select one or face 
prosecution for adultery and fornication. The South Carolina law allowed ex-slaves three 
months to make a similar choice. Critics, like Charles Howard, favored '* a more 


discriminating law, one that required legal marriage, but allowed the old involuntary 
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contracts to be set aside when mutually desired. The South Carolina edict framed by 
Mansfield French, a New York clergyman, made sense, and based upon that law required 
men with more than one wife to choose between them and marry legally.“ If children 
were involved, a father had to select the wife who was the mother of his children. The 
August 1865 rules affected South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida ex-slaves. A husband 
could leave his second wife, but only if she was childless and consented to his departure 
and only if the first wife still lived with his underage children and did not have a husband 
‘known to be living. A man living with two wives restored to him by freedom’ had to 
take the mother of his children as “his lawful wife.” Women claimed by two former 
husbands kept their freedom of choice, but only if no children were involved. If a woman 
had children, their father became “her lawful husband.” French’s meticulous plan did not 
make provision for women who had children by more than one husband. The Virginia 
Bureau had ‘many such cases .. . where a man or woman is claimed by more than one 
person as husband or wife.’ 

There were no easy solutions, legal or otherwise, that existed for the free Negroes 
who had to deal with being bound emotionally to more than a single mate. In Alabama, 
Dilly Hinton had lived with a slave husband for 12 years. He was then sold and later 
remarried. But his first wife told the marriage bureau that he wanted to live with her. 
Maudy Rivers and her husband had lived in Vidalia, North Carolina until he was ‘taken 
away’ during the Civil War. She was told that he was dead so she remarried. But after the 


war, he returned to claim his wife. Her new husband refused to ‘give her up.’ North 
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Carolina ex-slaves, Ella and Owen Smaw, registered their marriage in 1866, but the 
County Clerk revoked the license issued to them after John Bryan, another ex-slave who 
was thought to be dead and not “heard from for several years,’ claimed her as his first 


wife. There were no easy ways out. The Negro man tried to re-remember his family ties 


to his wife and his children. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This Model of Ministry Project will be centered on action research as designed by 
Judith Bell.’ This model will help me, the practitioner, and the teacher researcher to 
explore and develop the practice of action research while working within my context. The 
aim is to integrate action and reflection, so that the knowledge that is gained can be 
developed into an inquiry process that is directly related and relevant to the issues being 
studied. 

Action research then becomes the tool that is used to improve the quality of the 
research that is done within my context of the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, 
Elizabeth City, NC, while using my Doctoral Emphasis Reframing the Dialogue on 
Racism and my particular focus Remembering to Remember. Action research involves 
three elements that must fit together like a hand in a glove. Those elements are, research, 
action and participation. Unless these elements are congruent, the process is not action 
research. Action research design is to increase the ability of the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church and community to control the educational destinies of the 
sons and daughters of African descent by using the Black slave preacher as a model for 


effectual positive changes within the lily white Pasquotank school system. 
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Judith Bell contends that a well-conducted action research can do this as well as lead 
to personal development, better professional practice, improvements in your institutions, 
as well as contribute to the good order of society. As the resident theologian at Mount 
Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, the researcher intends to be an agent of change as 
new educational insights about the Model of Ministry are gained concerning The Effects 
of Internal Oppression on Educated African Americans in the Worship Service. This will 
be done by using the Black preacher as the pivotal person in the equation to elucidate 
many of the points that otherwise he could not do. To perform this action research, the 
researcher understands the importance of engaging persons from the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church as co-researchers and as Trans-formative Learners. This 
research process will assist us in asking questions that arise from an analysis of the 
problems of the practitioners in the situation. Our immediate aim, then, becomes that of 
understanding those problems for which we do not know the answer in an effort to learn 


something new. 
Research Method 


Because the goals of this project and model of ministry are multi-dimensional, the 
treatment objectives will also be multi-dimensional. They will include the use of several 
questionnaires to assess progress related to the project and model of ministry. And 
because any one measure may not be adequate, the researcher will use observation. 
Observation techniques provide information about the participants who may be unwilling 
or unable to provide description to the researcher about their own behaviors. The vitality 


of information that the context associations will observe from the behaviors of the Mount 
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Carmel Missionary Baptist Church family during the Black History month activities will 
be very high since they will occur and be recorded as they occur in the natural 
environment. 

In order to look beyond the enticements of easily acquired, but barely relevant 
information, the questionnaire and observations will be followed by a third kind of 
treatment. A Rap Session. The rap session will be used as an entrance to dialogue and 
discourse to measure the feelings and the emotions about the activities. These treatments 
and specific measures are very precise and will vary along a specific general continuum. 

The researcher chose to use a qualitative research design for this project. Qualitative 
research uses the literature sparingly, which was beneficial in this particular project 
because there is little or no literature available on the subject matter nor the focus of 
Remembering to Remember. The initial data collected was phenomenological, i.e., 
coming forth from the experiences of the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church 
family members and the researcher’s experience of ministering to these individuals. 
According to John W. Creswell: 

The qualitative stance is differed (from quantitative). Researchers interact 
with those they study, whether this interaction assumes the form of living 
with or observing informants over a prolonged period of time or actual 
collaboration. In short, the research tried to minimize the distance between 
him or herself and those being researched.” 

The researcher had been in daily contact with his congregants and many family 


members for over seven years prior to this action research project as well as throughout 


the study. It was this personal phenomenology that provided the trust necessary for 


~ John W. Creswell, Research Design Qualitative & Quantitative Approaches (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: SAGA Publications, 1994), 6. 
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Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church members to participate in the project. This 
experience of the research was a primary instrument for data collection as he brought his 
experience and expertise in ministering to the semi-rural congregation of highly educated 
people to this action research project. Quantitative research requires distance between the 
research and subjects that would not have been appropriate to this study or to the pastoral 


care receiver relationship. 
Project Design: Projects and Personal Goals 


The following section describes the stages of the proposed Model of Ministry of the 
church (See Appendix A). They include Team Development, Qualitative Session, the 
Assessment Process, and the design and Implementation states. 

Stage One 

The first stage of this model required the action researcher to identify members of 
Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church to participate in the evaluation process. This 
process was designed to include younger and older members, present and retired 
educators so that all issues surrounding the Dismembered Black Community could be 
addressed. Therefore, the researcher did not wait passively until perspective context 
associates came forward to participate in the ministry model. Rather the researcher used 
multiple approaches to contact participants directly (giving talks in the fellowship hall, at 
the edge of the pulpit) and indirectly meeting with educators, teachers, school personnel, 
preacher’s kids, Senior Citizens (Golden Club). The researcher reasoned that because of 
their own enthusiasm for their groups, they would be more likely to attract participants 


who could be beneficial to the model as well as benefit from the model. 
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The context associates were screened to participate in the study because their needs 
and goals for understanding the apathy of our educated congregation and the results of 
internal oppression caused by a severing from the Black community were compatible 
with the goals of the researcher, who will not impede the groups’ process, and who well 
being will not be jeopardized by the group experience. The goals for Remembering to 
Remember are: 


1. Assist congregants in developing the necessary intellectual, moral, and emotional 
skills for accompanying a productive, affirming life in this society. 


2. Provide such educational instruction as to de-construct established hegemony pillars 
and to safe-guard against the construction of new ones. 


3. Provide educational instruction that uses techniques that are in accordance with their 
learning style. 


4. Participants will use the Black slave preacher, the Black community to develop and 
maintain a positive self-concept, with the goal of achieving a sense of collective 


accountability. 


5. Serve as a model for Black’s trans-formation and social action approaches to multi- 
cultural education.’ 


The In-Group will help to provide directions, input, and evaluations of the ministry 
model. This group is composed for members with various educational, vocational and 
professional histories. The context associates are actively involved in the life of Mount 
Carmel Missionary Baptist church and all of its ministries. Their involvement in church 
ministries are: Sunday school teachers, Bible study pupils, choir members, Trustee, 
closing the educational gap committee persons, Youth for Christ members, and Pastor’s 


Aide Circle members. 


3 Journal of Black Studies, Vol. 31, No. 4, March 200] (Saga Publications, Inc.), 463. 
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Each person was contacted by the researcher and asked to participate in this study. A 
letter of confirmation was mailed to the participants, followed by frequent telephone 
calls. 
The most important goal for the action researcher in the first stage of this model will 
be to seek: 


1. An understanding as to what effect internal oppression has had on the educational 
attainment of African Americans, 


2. To what degree that effect has played in their choosing to dismember from the 
African American Worship Experience, 


3. To determine if education removes African Americans from their Black roots. 

The insight for this stage can be gained from what is called the In-group theory. Dr. 
Gordon W. Allport, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, described an in- 
group as any cluster of people who can use the term ‘w’ with the same significance. The 
in-group implies that there is an out-group. The out-group is usually seen as a common 
enemy, which serves to cement in the in-group. The emphasis seems to be more on 
security than hostility.* 

The decision of the action researcher to focus on this particular issue was a difficult 
one. What appears to be the most important issue may not always be the most serious to 
which the Action Researcher should give his attention. What seems to be the pressing 
issue can obscure your vision, preventing one from clearly seeing the issues as they really 
are. Appearances can be deceiving. Charles H. Cosgrove and Dennis D. Hatfield states in 


their book, Church Conflict: The Hidden Systems Behind the Fights, that it is difficult to 


4 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954), 33-41. 
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determine in action research what issues to focus on. I agree with them. They understand 
the dilemma of the researcher. 

The authors, Jean McNiff, Pamela Lomax, and Jack Whitehead, discuss in their book, 
You and Your Action Research Project, that a journal is a good way of chronicling the 
actions of the participation as well as other events that occur during the research. Judith 
Bell agrees. In her book, Doing Your Research Project: A Guide for First-time 
Researchers in Education and Social Studies agrees that a journal may serve to reveal 
how actions and thinking will change over time. Each of the authors cautions this 
research to consider how the information will be used, as raw data, for charting purposes, 
to show generalizations and/or similarities, or to tell the pace of the research. 

Stage Two 

This stage is called the Qualitative Session. This part of the research will examine the 
process and behaviors among the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church Context 
Associates. More specifically, this part has been designed to educate the Context 
Associates to the study, create inter-personal reactions, and then use the information in 
the formulation of a questionnaire that will be of benefit in the assessment of the entire 
population. The education part of this session is designed to explain the purpose of the 
study, and the possible outcome. The Context Associates were explained their role in the 
development of the church through the transition process going from dismemberment to 
remembering which the process models. 

The second important part of this session was that of interactive discussion between 
participants. The researcher was aware that there are two kinds of group members, the 


HERE-AND-NOW FOCUS versus the THERE-AND-THEN FOCUS, some groups 
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primarily focus on what is occurring at the time in the room. The predominant theme 
these groups explore is the present group interactions. The material for their discussion 
emerge from these encounters. Other groups focus largely on outside problems that 
members bring to the session, as well as problems associated with past experiences. The 
researcher was aware that he had both a here-and-now focus and a there-and-then focus. 
We find that members are not always ready to deal with significant issues pertaining to 
their lives away from the group until they first deal with their reactions to one another in 
the room. To meaningfully explore personal problems, members must first feel safe and 
trusting. During the initial sessions, the researcher asked members to make connections 
between personal problems they are facing in their world and their experience in the 
group. If a group member discloses that they felt isolated in their life, for instance, we 
asked them to be aware of how they may be isolating themselves in the group setting. In 
the course of listening to the group members, many expressed frustration at how to best 
close the 37% educational gap that exists between the Black student’s educational 
performances compared to the White students in the same grades in Pasquotank County 
of Elizabeth City, North Carolina (see Appendix) and with the increased educational 
attainment of my members, why is it that our one jubilant worship service has now 
become cold and dreary. 

These kinds of interaction were established to allow members in the in-groups and 
out-groups to interact in discussing an attempt to identify possible under-lining problems 
and needs of the group. It was further designed to solicit the church’s members’ input into 
the design and the implementation of the transition process. The researcher decided to use 


a focus group to examine this area of interest. 
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Stage Three 

The researcher will administer an open-ended form of questions to a small sample of 
persons representative of Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist church that he is interested 
in. These more lengthy answers will provide the researcher with data from which 
objective-type answers will be extracted. 

Lomax and Whitehead state in their book, You and Your Research Project, that the 
questionnaire should only be used if you cannot get the information which you re seeking 
from any other means. In the case of my Ministry Model, the use of the questionnaire is 
very apropos. Based upon the information retrieved during the qualitative session. The 
data will be collected during the 11:30 A.M. morning Worship service. Members will be 
asked to complete and return the numbered questionnaires to the ushers prior to exiting 
Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church. In addition to this particular form of 
treatment, the researcher will be prepared to consider the interview, which is far more 


adaptable to open-ended questions. 
The Questionnaire 


The researcher assured the respondents that all of the information on the 
questionnaires would be anonymous. The respondents were made as comfortable as 
possible. According to US General Account Office Box book, Developing and Using 
Questionnaires, (October 1983) Chapter 9, you should do the following: 

1. Explain to the respondents the reasons for asking the questions. 


2. Make response categories as broad as possible 
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3. Word the question in a non-judgmental style that avoids the appearance of censure, 
or, if possible, make the behavior in question appear to be socially acceptable. 


4. Present the request as matter of factly as possible. 
5. Guarantee confidentiality or anonymity 


6. Make sure the respondent knows the information will not be used in any threatening 
way. 


7. Explain how the information will be handled. 
8. Avoid cross classification that will allow for pinpointing responses. 
Stage Four 

The data collected in Stage Three will be used to design and implement the necessary 
programs to assist the deracinated black members of Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist 
Church who have dismembered themselves to take a more internal focus at the sin and 
problem of racism within the life of the institutional church and society in order to 
reclaim their heritage and the rich culture embodied in the Black experience. This 
transition process includes the use of sermons, historical activities, followed by a rap 
session developed by the researcher and supported by the transition team to foster a real 
relationship among themselves, and then to ultimately move closer to healing and closer 
to the Black beloved community of the sons and daughters of Africa. 

The Rap Session will be centered around the Black Church and the Black History 
Month Celebration activities; these by their virtue of being black is automatically a part 
of the unwanted. It knows the meaning of rejection because it was rejected. All the Black 
Church has to do is to accept its role as the sufferer and begin to follow the natural course 
of being black. The Black Church, then, is probably the only hope for organized 


Christianity. It alone has attempted to be recognizably Christian in a hostile environment. 


It alone, being victimized by color, has championed the cause of the oppressed black 
people. Black churchmen are in a position to reaffirm this heritage, accepting the 
meaning of blackness in a white society and incorporating it into the language and work 
of the gospel. Speaking a true language of Black Liberation, the Black Church must teach 
that, in a White world bent on dehumanizing Black people, Christian love means giving 
no ground to the enemy, but relentlessly insisting on one’s dignity as a person. Love is 
not passive, but active. 

A second part of the Rap Session will address the issue of what is the role of the 
Black Church amid the rebellion and dis-memberment of the sons and daughters of 
Africa in America. Where does it stand? If it is to be relevant, the researcher will suggest 
it must no longer admonish the Black sons and daughters of Africa to be nice to white 
society. There is no place for nice Negroes who are so internally oppressed and severed 
from the Black community by white values that they regard laws as more sacred than 
human life. There is no place for those who hate the blackness of faces who look just like 
them as looking admirably at the daily violence of the daily of whites. There is no place 
for blacks who want to be safe, for Christ did not promise security but suffering. 

Now the question is, What do the black churches have to say about this? It is time for 
the black churches to change their style and join the suffering of the black masses, 
proclaiming the gospel of the Black Christ. Whether they will do this is not clear now. 
What is clear is that they are poised at the moment of irrevocable decision, between 
costly obedience and confirmed apostasy. 

This researcher has chosen to use sermons because of its unique ability to touch the 


hearts and minds of those worshiping in the Black church. Henry H. Mitchell suggests 
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that the style of Black preaching includes the call and response dialogical pattern which 
requires a participating audience. The sermons, activities and rap sessions will evoke a 
remembering. This researcher thinks that this dialogue will be similar to that of his 
paternal great, and great-great grandfather, and scores of other Black preachers and 
congregations who often started with biblical and living materials to stretch the thinking 
and increase the insight of the hearers. Henry Mitchell suggests that genuine Black 


preaching focuses on problems that confront people daily that are considered real needs. 


Results of Survey 


Overall Sample 


One hundred ten completed the questionnaires. Fifty-five percent were church 
members before 1960, and approximately sixty-five percent were not involved in a 
membership training session. Thirty-seven were in the age range of 31-45, twenty-two 
percent were in the 40-60 age range, with more than half of the sample respondent being 
women. Five percent of the overall sample are recent members with a 2-4 years of 
membership. 

Most of the respondents, ninety-two percent, stated that the congregation met their 
basic needs. Many were involved in an active church life at Mount Carmel. They 
participated in the bible study, prayer service, Sunday school, Vacation Bible School, 
beautification committee, Choir day, Missionary department, Baptist Training Unit, 
Closing the Educational Gap. Less than 40 percent indicated that they have had the 
opportunity to share in leadership roles. Seventy-five percent of those in leadership 


received some sort of training. More than half of them (four percent) felt they were not 
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really acceptable as a member of the church family. We will examine this area more 
closely in follow-up sessions. We will implement other evaluative tools to assure that all 


areas of church involvement will be fruitful and joyful to the membership. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The Model of Transition 


Stage One 
The first step of this ministry model began five weeks prior to implementation with 

the selection of context associates. These individuals were selected because their needs 
and goals for understanding the apathy, the deracination of our educated African 
American sons and daughters of Africa were compatible with the goals of the researcher, 
and because they were to provide direction and evaluation for the model. Sixteen 
members of Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church congregation to be a part of the 
In-Group. Only members in good standing with Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist 
Church were chosen to participate. The group was also made up of youth, middle aged, as 
well as senior members. An attempt was made to select a group that would be 
representative of the entire congregation. The following is a break down of the group 
participants: 

Men 

Women 

Youth 

Middle Aged 

Senior 

Existing Members 


Deacons 
Trustees 


a9 
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Each individual was contacted by the church clerk and given a packet outlining the 
duties and responsibilities of context associates. The duties of the context associates 
include: (1) assist in the planning and designing of the model, (2) contribute in helping 
judge the needs of the context, and (3) evaluate the process of the study, and propose 
changes in direction as needed. Mrs. Jean H. Allen, will serve on the final examination 
committee. Upon review of the material each was asked to sign an agreement of their 
commitment to serve to the best of their ability during the course of the project [See 
Appendix G for a list of participants]. 

Stage Two 

This stage consisted of four parts. It was designed to involve the context associates in 
the work as the project unfolded. 

Duties and Responsibilities. This part of the session included a detailed listing and 
explanation of what would be expected from context associates as well as of the 
researcher. The researcher used the Phase III Core Course handout by Kenneth H. Pohly 
(See Appendix) and excerpts from the infamous red book to explain the duties and 
responsibilities sufficiently for those requirements to be fully understood. 

Initial View of the Document. The researcher reluctantly provided the associates an 
opportunity to review the researcher’s spiritual biography and context analysis. This 
section of the meeting explained the proposed transition process and its necessity. 
Associates were given an opportunity to evaluate, seek clarity, and provide constructive 
and reflective criticism of those documents. 

Identify Area of Focus. This section was used to pin point the area of focus for the 


project. Both the researcher and the context associates were forced to deal with the race 
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and class issue facing Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, and together, determine 
what would be the best course of action to take with the results. The Context Associates 
initially concluded that the problem of Euro-centric worship and response in the Mount 
Carmel Worship experience was due to the fact that many of our congregates had over 
extended themselves in their social, civic and religious duties and responsibilities. 
Therefore, during the worship service, they reflect on the demands of the family and 
employment situations. There is seldom enough time to do all the things that one has to 
do as an educator, or school administrator, therefore, during the service they prefer, soft 
music, and short sermons that are absent of any ethnic identities. 

A few of the Context Associates stated ‘let’s be truthful; our services are cold and dry 
because we have so much education that we have put God out of our services. We are so 
‘busy’ trying to be like the white folks down the road that we have forgotten that the 
church is not a social club, but the House of the Lord.’ 

A third group spoke within the Context Associates and stated, ‘rarely, do we 
fellowship with any small churches, and when we do, it is as if they owe us something for 
coming. Furthermore, when we retire to the fellowship hall, we huddle together in our 
little group and eat the delightful meal they have prepared for us. However, when they 
come to us, we give them rabbit food (referring to carrot and celery sticks, sliced 
tomatoes, punch and cake), and will not talk to them most of the time. This is not right.’ 
The speakers of this group gave supportive examples of times and instances when these 
behaviors were observed. 

At first we thought our problem was time management and burn out. As we continued 


the dialogue, it was felt that neither time management nor burn-out were the problem. 
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Both time management and burn-out were problems, but not The problem. The real 
problem was that the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church had forgotten who she 
was. 

Still others within the Jn-group thought that growth was a problem. Growth was not 
the problem, but our response to this growth placed us in a position of transition that we 
were not ready for. In previous years, we had an onslaught of educated graduates who 
brought with them the values and the norms of the pejorative culture to our worship 
experience. We expanded faster than we could assimilate these persons back into the 
fellowship. We were becoming immobilized by our reaction to growth that should have 
been a positive point for our congregation. We were falling apart with alienation and 
apathy. We asked ourselves the question how we can help Mount Carmel Missionary 
Baptist Church in the future deal more positively with the growth and get the work of the 
ministry on the move again. 

It was the feeling of the group that our congregation was not doing a good job of 
reaching out to individuals outside of our immediate church family. There was also a 
concern that neither new members, visitors, nor dark skinned people were welcomed and 
given equal opportunities for involvement in our worship experience. Most of the 
leadership are Mulattos. 

Stage Three 

The focus of this project having been selected, we then began working on a model 
that would help both this and other congregations of light skinned, middle classed, highly 
educated people to better cope with the problem. It was determined that we would gather 


information from the congregation. We needed to get a feel for the number of persons 
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involved or not involved in any phase of ministry at Mount Carmel. We also need to find 
out the prevailing attitude of the current congregation as it relates to race and class 
distinction. This would help us to see if they were perceiving the problem to be the same 
as we were. The areas to be examined would include: 

1. Participation 

2. Attitude of race and class 

3. Level of involvement 

4. Preparedness to do leadership 

5. Why the congregation seemed to be cold and indifferent to the hurting? 
6. Why were there so few engaged in ministry (serving)? 


7. What can we do to get more participants? 


Questionnaire Design 


A list of questions were designed by each associate and reviewed by the In-group to 
assure relevancy and consistency with the themes and the focus of the group. This 
questionnaire was distributed to the congregants as they entered the sanctuary for 
worship. 

The explanations for the survey had been fully explained during the pastoral period. 
Subsequent meetings were held after the benedictions to address closing the gap on 
education. The ushers received the surveys as our worshipers filed out of the sanctuary. 

The questionnaire also consisted of some basic demographic information such as age, 
gender, church involvement, and other kinds of historical questions, which should be 


known to all African Americans (See Appendix). 
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Stage Four 

Dr. Henry Mitchell suggests that our preaching and teaching should be like Jesus. It 
should inform the hearers of a need, then it should instruct the hearers how to do what 
needs to be done. It then should move them to action to do what needs to be done. 

J. Alfred Smith, in his book, No Other Help I Know, affirms the place that Black 
preaching has in the life of the sons and daughters of Africa. He states that ‘preaching in 
the Black tradition is represented by preachers who have known the sufferings, travails, 
and tribulations that redefined character and defined the nature of spirituality, and now 
they are conscience of God’s purpose permeating their purpose and productivity as God’s 
preacher-prophet.’’ These preachers are not morticians of spirituality, but trustees of a 
living spiritual endowment.* The researcher used four sermons and four accompanying 
activities to inform, to instruct, and, then to move the Mount Carmel Church family to 
become aware of the spirituality that surrounds God’s purpose and productivity for their 
lives, as well as the action He expects them to take. 

These four sermons, and five activities served as a means of engaging the members of 
Mount Carmel to remember the goodness of God, and His wise providence to them and 


their progenitors as they live in this oppressive society. 


1) Alfred Smith, ed., No Other Help I Know (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1996), ix. 


“James Melvin Washington, Conversations with God: Two Centuries of Prayers by African 
Americans (New York: Harper and Collins, 1994), 283. 
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The First Activity The Toe Bag Experience 


The researcher scurried around North Carolina and Virginia in search of some toe 
bags (burlap bags) to be used as a visual aid for this exercise. The researcher located the 
bags from a retired farmer. The farmer was delighted to have an opportunity to assist the 
researcher in this activity. Several used bags were selected. They were washed and hung 
out to dry. 

The designated Context Associates approached for frontal altar toting a toe bag. They 
strutted up and down the center aisle and the front altar again. The congregation was 
asked if they knew what they were. To which, a few of the under-classed answered, ‘a toe 
bag, a burlap bag, a feed bag, and a fish bag.’ 

One of the Context Associates began to extemporaneously speak about the toe bag. 
The second associate read a prepared speech concerning the nature of and the use of the 
toe bag. That speech is attached (see Appendix). 

Some of the youth seemed to be amused by the activity. It was reported to the 
researcher by a few of the other associates that they heard people saying one to the other, 
‘it’s been a long time since I have seen one of those things,’ or “where did they get those 
bags from,’ or “what is the researcher going to bring in the church next.’ 

There were many favorable replies by the congregation when the Context Associates 


asked about the toe bag. The toe bag was known as the grass bag, the fish bag, or the feed 


bag. 
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There were several persons who professed never to have seen or heard of such a thing 
as a toe bag. They certainly did not relish the idea that this bag was used as a travel suit 
case, or, for materials to make clothing for the slave or sharecropper to wear. 

The beauty of this activity was when an aged member of the church stated, ‘Lord, I 
have worn my undercoats made out of the toe bags,’ she continued. ‘In those days, that 
was all that we could get our hands on; we had to use what we could get. My mother 
would wash them in some lye soap, scrape the wiry thread off of them, iron them real 


good and they kept us warm.’ 


The Second Activity The Quilting Activity 


The researcher had on loan, three quilts from the Amanda N. Boone Quilt collection 
for this activity. The selected Context Associate read a prepared reading about the 
quilting process. The importance of this activity was explained. The intricate needlework 
and craftsmanship was pointed to the quilt draped across the black Steinway piano, the 
second hanging from the offertory table, and the third folded across the front pew. 

The associates invited others to come and view this collection. Only three people out 
of the congregation came forward. These were the same people who had brought their 
own quilts to be used in the activity. They were discouraged from displaying them during 
the activity by their peers. The associates did a splendid job. They were able to do a 
historical analysis on the importance of working together and being together without any 
assistance or prompting from the researcher. Many childhood memories of weddings, 
funerals, going-away parties, and etc. popped into the minds and out of the mouth of 


these same three people as they were reminded of what life used to be like for them. 
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The Third Activity There Is No Such Thing As Rest 


The researcher had secured the assistance of a Context Associate to read a prepared 
reading of the Solomon Northrup’s biography titled, There Is No Such Thing As Rest. 
This story enumerates how this free black man was kidnaped in New York and sold into 
slavery for 12 years. He was finally returned to freedom through the efforts of New 
York’s governor. This activity describes how cotton was raised on Louisiana plantations, 
and what that life was like for a slave. (See Appendix for story) The narrator struggled 
through the 34 line page reading. At times, the narrator seemed quite affected at the new 
discovery that life was no crystal stair case for her ancestors. The reading now ended, a 
sign of relief seemed to permeate the sanctuary. 

A Rap Session followed by asking members if any of their relatives were slaves. To 
which, none responded that there had ever been any slaves in their families. However, a 
few had heard that there had been some slaves in a few of the adjourning counties, but not 
in the New Land section of Pasquotank County. 

A youth replied that he did not know that slavery was so bad. Later, another youth 
rejoined, ‘If the narrator had made the whole story up.’ There seemed to be a spirit of 
unbelief and naiveté. 

The Context Associate’s report persons, remarking that ‘I don’t know why we keep 
on dragging up this slavery mess? I thought that Black History Month was supposed to be 
about our achievements and not about our punishments.’ Another Context Associate 


reported hearing a person say, ‘only God knows what the researcher has planned for this 
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month,’ to which the person to whom they were speaking replied, ‘I pity the white folks 
here this month. The researcher is going to tear this mess up.’ 

It appeared to the researcher that the congregants of Mount Carmel Missionary 
Baptist Church were living in a world of make believe. They appeared to have shielded 
their children from the horrors of slavery and chattel ownership. There was an uprising by 
several of the congregants at the use of the word Nigger in the activity. They did not 
appreciate its usage in polite company. 

The Context Associates began to say to the researcher, almost one by one, that they 
noticed a cold feeling coming over the church as a result of the activity. The unanimous 
feelings were ‘this is going to be a long month, and I know why we are doing these 
activities, and I understand that, BUT, can’t we do any of the things that we used to do 
for Black History Month?’ I can see already that these aren’t going to be received so well. 

The researcher was delighted that he had selected the right person as the narrator for 
this activity. The narrator was a high school guidance counselor. She has distinguished 
herself as being a socialite, and a civic minded responsible person. Her complexion is 
between banana yellow and golden brown. She appeared to flaunt her ignorance. 

The first sermon was titled, Do Not Forget Your Heritage. As its title implies, the 
sermon was an admonition to the Nation of Israel not to forget Jehovah’s mighty hand of 
deliverance as they crossed the Jordan. They took 12 stones from the sea-bed as a token 
of remembrance. Now not, but in the intervening years, when your sons and daughters 
ask you, “what do these stones mean?’ You will reply by telling the story, thereby, your 
remembrance will keep your heritage alive. It is in our remembering that we are made 


aware of our need to be accountable to God (see Appendix). The sons and daughters of 
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Africa at Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church was encouraged not to forget a 
history that included slavery and oppression. Their forefathers would not allow 
themselves to be defined by their present set of circumstances. They remembered who 


they had been. 
The Fourth Activity Look Out On The Fields 


The writer had secured 25 stalks of cotton with bolls of cotton intact. They were 
displayed throughout the sanctuary and pulpit area. A few of the Context Associates held 
bolls of cotton as another read a prepared reading on the cotton industry in North 
Carolina. 

The Rap Session followed by asking the youth if they knew where cotton came from, 
and if they had ever been in a cotton field? The adults were queried, also as to how many 
had ever used the toe bag to pick cotton? What was it like? How did you feel? 

To the consternation of the researcher, few people responded in the rap sessions. 
Context Associates were strategically placed throughout the congregation to note the 
reactions. It was noted that many seemed annoyed, perturbed, the least bit concerned, 
they nudged each other, shook their heads, and grumbled. 

As the narrator and leader of the session continued, she brought her life’s situation to 
bear upon the activity and stated, ‘I am 52 and I well remember my grandmother picking 
cotton. I cannot believe that we are ashamed to acknowledge how far God has brought 
us.” She asked how many Jewels Club members (80 and above) picked cotton, and 
grudgingly a few responded. She continued and concluded by saying, ‘I am a school 


teacher today, because my grandmother, Mary Jane, picked cotton yesterday. If] 
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remember my grandmother picking cotton, then surely, those of you in the Jewels Club 
remember also.’ 

This activity cut to the heart of the matter, and presented a visual aid to the Context 
Associates that there is something really wrong when persons cannot acknowledge, with 
pride, the history and distance where God has brought us. 

The researcher could not have chosen a better person to narrate this session. She was 
lively, vivacious, educated, light skinned, and a life-long resident of the community. She 
fully involved herself into this activity while demonstrating disbelief at the dis-memory 
displayed by her relatives. The rap session for this activity was less than what the 
researcher or the associates had planned. 

The activity was immediately followed by the sermon. The second sermon in this 
series was titled, Look Out On The Fields. The sermon text was taken from John 4:53. 
‘Jesus saith unto them .. . Life Up Your Eyes, and Look On The Fields; for they are 
white and ready for harvest.’ 

There are four things that we can extract from this passage that relate to our Black 
History Month Celebration. They are (1) the white slave owners acted as if they were 
God, incarnated in Jesus, (2) the fields represent the cotton fields of the South, (3) the 
fields are white with bows of cotton, and (4) there aren’t enough ‘Picky Ninnies’ to ‘pick 
the cotton’ or ‘where are those lazy Niggers at?’ 

The sermon was intended to show how slavery obscured the southern whites from 
seeing the beauty of the Scriptures. The cotton industry was perpetuated by the cotton 


industry. Their gain from the cotton industry blinded them to the humanity of the Negro. 
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The Fifth Activity The Confederate Flag 


The researcher ascended the pulpit and started to wave a large old Confederate flag, 
round and round and round up 1m the air, as the junior choir of 30 children, sat motionless 
in the choir stand. When the researcher stopped, he asked the congregation what does this 
flag mean to you? How does it make you feel? What do you think about it when you see 
it. 

The children in the choir blurted out feelings of anger, just as if they were pop corn in 
a pop corn popper. To the amazement of the researcher and the parents, a volley of hurt 
and disappointment spewed out of the mouths of children. One would not have expected 
the children to have experienced that degree of anger, hurt and frustration. The most 
earth-shattering response to the question how does this “Rebel Flag make you feel? One 
boy said, ‘it makes you think that those big and long trucks are going to run you over and 
kill you.’ Another child stated that, “the man down the road has a flag just like that all the 
time and there are people on motorcycles that always come to his house.’ 

The Rap Session that usually follows the activity did not occur because the children 
and the adults opened up and talked, gave examples, asked questions about the flag and 
what that flag means to a black person. (This was one of those rare occasions that the 
writer realized that some of the deracinated members still knew that they were still 
considered Black). 

The researcher had invited Mrs. Kathryn B. Hamilton, a granddaughter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, to present the story of her grandfather, Mr. Jason Boone to 


the congregation. Mrs. Hamilton started the presentation by stating that ‘Your researcher 
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and I have every reason not to like each other.’ She continued by stating, “my 
grandfather, William O. Boone fought for the Union, as did two of their brothers.’ Mrs. 
Hamilton explicated that Jason and William were blood brothers. Mrs. Hamilton stated 
that this was a normal experience. 

Next, Mrs. Hamilton asked the question if anyone had relatives who had fought in the 
Civil War. There were no answers of yes. Mrs. Hamilton continued by producing a 
confederate payment roll, as well as enlistment papers of last names that were indigenous 
from the Pasquotank New Land area. There were two names of persons who were from 
the area. The writer believes that there were many of those names that were known to the 
congregation. However, she was unabie to penetrate that wall of silence. 

The presentation was ended with Mrs. Hamilton stating to the congregation that “you 
need not be ashamed of the fact that our parents, grandparents, and great-grandparents 
fought in the Civil War.’ Mrs. Hamilton passed our a pre-copied reading list of books 
about Blacks in the Civil War. The concluding remarks encouraged the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church membership to watch a March 17 edition of 60 Minutes on 
Jason Boone. Mrs. Hamilton left the new license tags displaying a Civil War soldier as a 


memento. 
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Further Scholarship Study 


The use of sermons nor the accompanying activities, or the rap sessions, created the 
atmosphere, nor the results that the researcher had expected as a means of determining the 
effects of internal oppression on educated African Americans in the worship experience 
at the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church. However, the researcher and the 
Context Associates were successful in informing the congregation that deracination, and 
internal oppression does exist in many congregations. 

The writer became aware that there are and have been certain Black churches and 
Black communities, such as the new Land Community of Pasquotank County of 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, that are very color conscious, although not internally 
oppressed. Within these communities, churches have generally played a very vital role in 
the lives of Blacks. The sociologist W. E. B. DuBois once referred to the church as ‘the 
social center of Negro life.’ Thus, like members of social clubs, church-goers have tended 
to congregate by color and class. 

The earliest church in America established exclusively for Negroes was the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church (AME), founded in 1793 in Philadelphia. By 1870, with 
color increasingly dividing the Black community, the lighter-skinned worshipers split off 
to form their own denomination call the Colored Methodist Episcopal (the “C’ in CME 
was changed in 1954 to stand for Christian). Fair-skinned bishops were the rule in the 
CME, a pattern that prompted a prominent Black newspaper editor to write, in 1910, 
‘there is now but one of the dark hue, all the others being Mulattos, Quadroons or 


Octoroons.’ 
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At the turn of the century, Black families wishing to join a color-conscious 
congregation might first be required to pass the paper bag, the door, or the comb test. The 
paper bag test involved placing an arm inside a brown paper bag, and only if the skin on 
the arm was lighter than the color of the bag, a prospective member would be invited to 
attend church services.* Other churches painted their doors a light shade of brown and 
anyone whose skin was darker than the door was politely invited to seek religious 
services elsewhere. And in still other houses of worship throughout Virginia and in such 
cities as Philadelphia and New Orleans, a fine-toothed comb was hung on a rope near the 
front entrance. If one’s hair was too nappy and snagged in the comb, entry was denied. 
Although such qualifying tests for church membership have long since disappeared, the 
congregations of certain Black society churches continue to be noticeably lighter than 
others. The questionnaire suggests, within these kinds of churches, one hears none of the 
loud gospel singing, hand clapping, or foot stomping stereotypically associated with 
Black churches. 

For the first six years of the writer’s life, the writer grew up thinking that there were 
only two types of Black people in the world. The Red-Black people and the White-Black 
people. Many in the writer’s ancestry line could be mistaken for a White-White person. 
The writer's mother, material grandmother, great-grandmother were well educated, light 
complexioned, straight-haired, blue and bluish-green eyed women. They were proud to be 


sophisticated Meherrin women. 


5Lawrence Otis Graham, Inside America’s Black Upper Class (New York: Harper Collins 
Publishers, 1999), 44. 
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However, the writer recalls that pride and guilt both thrived in the Reynolds Butler 
Weaver Morings Boone household. Both of the writer’s material grandparents were color 
struck. Neither of them barely tolerated being called colored, never Negro. The writer’s 
grandmother, the lightest of the grandchildren, with skin light enough to pass if she 
chose, was a favorite of the family. There was a pride in knowing how far the family had 
advanced. However, that pride was inexorably tied to a lingering resentment and 
embarrassment by our less accomplished black neighbors. There was always a need 
present to apologize to the rest of the Blacks world for their color, success, and for them 
being from Winton, North Carolina. 

These facts have aided the researcher in developing a new understanding about many 
of the local cultural particularities that has given thickness and complexity to race, and 
class within the context of Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church, as well as his 
parent’s birthplace of Hertford County, North Carolina. The writer is under the 
impression that the labeling of his context members as deracinated, is a result if his 
blindness to both of their true racial identity. Therefore, it leads the writer to conclude 
that there is a great need for primary research about this sub-group of people. 

Rational discourse, research, and data assisted the writer in forming the conclusions 
about the effects of internal oppression on educated African Americans in the worship 
experience. The conclusions attempted to place many of the light, bright, Mulattos of the 
Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church neatly into the Euro-centric definition of the 
internally oppressed people. This attempt precluded the writer from observing the 
complexity of the racial issue. A series of personal discoveries challenged what I thought 


about North Carolina, slavery race, and class. I thought that Mulatto meant mixed race 
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people, black and white, but was informed by several old Mulatto members, at various 
times, and in no uncertain terms, that Mulattos were only the White-Native American, 
English speaking descendants of the early English settlers who meshed with the Roanoke 
Island natives of North Carolina, and other Nations within the Iroquois Confederation.* 
Lalita Tademy’s book, Cane River, attests to the same. She, instead, uses the Creole. This 
snobbish distinction clearly separated them from the all Black-White families that the 
Black-White Mulatto men created on the side, as well as elevating them above their lower 
class half-breed cousins. 

Although the free Mulatto has had a history different from the mass of the Negro 
population, they have, nevertheless, gradually become identified more or less by the 
dominate culture as belonging to the Black group.” In this respect they may be another 
distinguished from those families of white, Negro, and Indian ancestry, living in social 
isolation in various parts of the country. The families of these mixed-blooded isolated 
communities have always considered themselves to be as an altogether different race.° 

The researcher therefore rejects Essien-Udom descriptions of the tragedy of the Negro 
as it is usually applied to mixed personages in communities similar to the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church community. Essien-Udom states that: 

The tragedy of the Mulatto in America is that he has rejected his 

origins—the essentially human meaning implicit in the heritage of slavery, 


prolonged suffering, and social rejection. By rejecting this unique group 
experience and favoring assimilation and even biological amalgamation, 


4 alita Tademy, Cane River (New York: Warner Books, 2001), ix. 


°F. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States (Indiana: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 2001), 215. 


Stbid., 215. 
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he thus denies himself the creative possibilities inherent in it and his folk 
culture. This dilemma is fundamental; it severely limits his ability to 
evolve a new identity or a meaningful synthesis, capable of endowing his 
life with meaning and purpose. 


In his study, The New World of Negro Americans, Harold Isaacs reaches the same 


conclusion as Essien-Udom. 


The flight from blackness and the yearning to be white have had a major 
part in shaping the Mulatto group identity down through the generations. It 
involved the more or less total acceptance of the white man’s estimate of 
the black man, the more or less total rejection of self. This was a widely 
shared experience which took on many forms.” 


Continuing the same theme, Charles E. Silberman writes: 


It is in the United States, in short, and only in the United States, that the 
American Mulatto will be able to resolve their problem of identification. 
To be sure, Negroes must recapture their African past, because denying 
them a place in history has been one of the means whites have used to 
keep them down; and they must find some basis on which to relate to 
Africa, because denying that relationship has been central to Negro self- 
hatred. But building a bridge to Africa past and Africa present is simply a 
means of erasing the old stigma of race; it is not a base on which Negroes 
can erect a new identity. For American Negroes have been formed by the 
United States, not by Africa; Africa gave them their color but America 
gave them their personality and their culture. The central fact in Negro 
history is slavery, and Negroes must come to grips with it, must learn to 
accept it—to accept it not as a source of shame (the shame is the white 
man’s) but as an experience that explains a large part of their present 
predicament. (My emphasis) Only 1f they understand why they are what 
they are, can Negroes change what they are. Identity is not something that 
can be found; it must be created. (Emphasis in the original).? 


7James P. Shearton, /mperialism and Race: Essays in American Historiography (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1978), 238-9. 


ibid: 


Victor G. Kierman, America: The New Imperialism, From the White Settlement to World, 
Hegemony (London: Zed Press, 1978), 104-05 
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It is therefore, the writer’s opinion that within the area of racial scholarship, a new 
definition of race is needed. This definition of race, must be redefined to include an 
increased awareness of multi-culturalism as the normal human experience. In the writer’s 
opinion, this new definition must not cause multi-cultural persons to reject their cultural 
identity in order to function and participated in the global market or the market place of 
ideals. However, this new definition of multi-culturalism should recapture the whole ideal 
of bonding and mutuality and make concerted efforts to help learners resist the Western 
tendencies toward isolation and over individualism, which leads to the development of 
elitist communities such as the New Land community and family alienation and 
depersonalization. This new definition must address the old race phenomena and its 
ambiguities that shrouds our understanding of race. This new definition and new 
understanding must lead new researchers along the complex, isolated, close-knit, and 
hierarchical societies that exist along the Eastern sea-board of the United States of 
America. This new research must address such issues as the relationship that existed 
between the Mulatto, free people of color, and the slave. Next, this new scholarship must 
address the issue of slave ownership by both the Native American-White Mulatto and the 
Black-White Mulatto. 

The need for a new frontier in scholars led the researcher to examine the race 
consciousness of some of the great thinkers of the 20 century. The writer discovered that 
DuBois and Booker T. Washington may have differed in their political views, but they 
both had light skin and Caucasian features. Washington had reddish hair and gray eyes; 
DuBois, with his mixture of French, Dutch, and African blood, was so light that some 


said he could easily have passed as White. As DuBois’s Talented Teeth list made 
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abundantly clear, possessing a degree of mixed ancestry was a definite asset when it came 
to being considered a voice for the Negro race. 

Frederick Douglas, for example, was one of the earliest Negro leaders in the United 
States. Born in 1817, the son of a White Maryland slaveholder and a slave woman, 
Douglas was raised as a slave. Robert Purvis, the son of a free Mulatto woman and a 
wealthy Charleston merchant, was another important early Black leader. Sent north to be 
educated at Amherst college in Massachusetts, he later became one of the founders of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. James Augustine Healy, the son of a Mulatto slave and 
an Irish planter, was also educated in the North and then went abroad, where he was 
eventually ordained as a priest at Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. When he returned to the 
United States, he served in Portland, Maine, as this country’s first Black bishop. From 
1873 to 1882 he was president of Georgetown University and is considered its second 
founder. 

This recognition for new scholarship on race exposed the writer to the above facts 
which introduced the writer to the need of becoming more intentional, more critically 
reflective, and more explicit regarding what it is that he is seeking to do at Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church. This need has provided the researcher with a greater 
awareness for the need of having an articulate theoretical foundation and reasons for 
ministry. This researcher has been changed without a doubt.!® 

The research team became aware that the expectations of immediate change in the 


attitudes and conditions of their lives as it relates to what was determined was color and 


lOcharles Marsh, The High Priest (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1997), 63. 
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class was unreasonable. It is very difficult to change one’s behavior; it makes no 
difference whether the behavior is covert (thoughts) or overt (actions). The behaviors of 
this isolated community are consistent with those of other Bourgeoisie communities. This 
was one of the reasons for the creation of the Mulatto New Land community that is 
implied in its name. The researcher inadvertently stumbled among the numbers of 
Mulattos in the New Land community that is not a part of the Mount Carmel Missionary 
Baptist Church family. 

Change is anxiety producing and painful because the children of African extraction at 
Mount Carmel have no reason for letting go of their culture. The researcher previously 
described this unwillingness to change by both clergy and laity, as a generational curse. It 
the researcher were to do this project over again, more time would be given to the 
development of a clear understanding of the complex issue of the Mulatto and Black 
Bourgeoisie. The complications are far more complicated than the researcher was initially 
aware. The researcher would also seek to understand how these people whom he had 
described as deracinated Blacks have created and recreated their own culture. The 
researcher would also seek to understand how the majority culture has used their peculiar 
culture identity to prove to their racist satisfaction that these people have thereby severed 
themselves from any racial traditional, and, as a result has no cultural roots in the world 
of the African American, or the white world. 

The writer would also conduct four more sermons and rap sessions, accompanied by 
appropriate activities. Four sermons and five activities did not give the writer ample time 


to really effect a change in attitude or better equip the participants. 


12] 

In as much as the Rap Sessions focused on Social Activists necessary to reconnect the 
deracinated members back to their historical past, the researcher now understands why 
only a few female members were willing to become involved to any significant degree. A 
closer view at the focus of this project would probably reveal that age, and not alienation, 
and the lack of community is the reason that this congregation is becoming a mausoleum 
for the dying. 

The researcher’s views about the New Land community and the Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church has changed as a result of this project. The change includes a 
greater sensitivity to the Holy Spirit as it relates to the deep-seated needs of the 


congregation in relationship to their being made in the image and likeness of God. 


CHAPTER SIX 
REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


A New Model 


The researcher’s use of the Black slave preacher during the Black History Month was 
ineffective as a tool to cause the deracinated members of Mount Carmel to reflect and 
then reconnect to their legacy. With the exception of the researcher’s predecessor, each of 
Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church pastors was Mulattos. Therefore, this fact 
suggested that the researcher develop a new model of ministry that involved a clear and 
well-defined definition of Mulatto ministry. 

First, prior to developing this model for this ministry, the researcher would suggest 
that an ethnographic study on the Mulattos of the Eastern seaboard of North Carolina, and 
particularly in counties of Pasquotank and Hertford County be done. This ethnographic 
study would result in the researcher having to gain first hand information by becoming a 
part of the context and environment under study. This will assist the researcher in 
understanding events by understanding the meaning that other people place on them from 
within their natural context.' When an event like the Black slave preaching is taken out of 
its context, its meaning is likely to be interpreted from the context of the researcher, as 


were these findings, as opposed to its original social context. 


led Neukrug, Theory, Practice, and Trends in Human Services: An Introduction to an Emerging 
Profession (Norfolk, Virginia: Old Dominion University Press, 2001), 65. 
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The researcher now thinks that an initial use of the Mulatto Priest as his model for 
ministry would have placed a greater emphasis on the Mulatto culture within the Black 
community. It would have also augmented the historical activities as well as contoured 
the shape and size of the project. The usage of Mulatto priests serves several purposes. A 
preacher is an evangelist, he will tell people what to do, but he will not arrange means 
and operations to implement this into concrete action. A priest is interested in visible, 
public powers; this is what makes him powerful like a warrior. Priests, like warriors, do 
not simply administrate the forgiveness of sins or the terms of surrender. When heretics 
arise, the priest responds with a calculated and confident militancy; for heresy cannot be 
forgiven; it can only be eliminated. The preacher rails long and hard about the wages of 
sin; but God forgives the repentant sinner. The priest searches out the heretic; who cannot 
be forgiven but only destroyed.7 

Second, determine the Theoretical Foundation or underpinnings necessary to explain 
or describe the phenomenon of Mulatto clergy in the antebellum South. The researcher 
suggests a theoretical foundation of Community. In this new model of ministry the focus 
of much of the research model will examine the links between culture, communities and 
religions. It will draw on cultural studies, sociology, psychology and the arts. 

Third, hear the voice of the people. Many of the people in the writer’s congregants’ 
ancestry line never had leathery burn marks on their skin from many years of cooking, 
from boiling kettles and the big smoky fireplace and sizzling skillets, or scarred hands 


from working in the field, as was indicated in a few of the activities used during the Black 


“Charles Marsh, The High Priest (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1997), 71. 
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History Month celebration. Nor did they have a red hot indignation darting like lightening 
through their veins that made them crave for power to avenge for the half-starved 
wretches that had toiled from dawn to dark on the plantation; and for the shrieking of 
mothers for their children as they were being torn from their arms by the slave traders; 
and for young Black girls dragged down to moral filth; and for the pools of blood around 
the whipping post; and for the thousands of hounds trained to tear human flesh; and for 
the men who were screwed into cotton gins waiting to die; and for numerous the other 
wrongs he and the Negro community had suffered. 

Whereas, many in the congregation and their children were removed from being 
personally touched by the first-hand experience of slavery. The children of this context 
have experienced weekend excursions, fund-raisers, and black-tie-dancing or back yard 
tennis parties. They and their parents, have grown up to be smart, ambitious, well-to-do, 
and proud of their Black heritage. It just happens to be that their heritage has been absent 
of many of the Black experiences. The writer now understands much better the 
importance of involving lay members in telling their story from the beginnings so that 
they can have ownership of the working out of the vision. 

People being studied should be invited to tell their own stories, rather than have 
someone like the researcher’s attempt to tell who they are. People should be invited to 
share their own personal stories, where they came from, what they have left behind, why 
they came, the struggles it took to get here, how they are getting adjusted, and what they 
miss. Some like the Native American in the researcher’s ancestral line and the Mulatto, 


never left home but were made foreigners in their own land and within their own 
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churches. For fear of being misunderstood, as the writer did, many have dismembered the 
migrations of their previous generations. 

The writer must acknowledge that his maternal great-grandfather, David Butler, a 
Meherrin Mulatto, (and from the accounts of blood relatives, he was very much like those 
whom the writer has described) came to life during the Field Experience Phase. He 
visited my dreams, demanding me to tell the story of his Meherrin (Mulatto) ministry and 
people. He demanded that I struggle to understand the different generations of my family 
and the complexity of their lives. He made it unacceptable that any of them be reduced or 
forgotten. I cannot express with words the bonds that developed with him and his Mulatto 
progenitors, and others in his ancestry. I am amazed at Reverends David Butler and 
Lazarus Butler’s ability to reach across four and five generations and impact me so that I 
cannot deny the obvious as others have done. But to tell the story of a proud people who 
had the respect for the whites that was so crucial for the smooth running of a community. 
Thank God, that they did not consider themselves white, but certainly didn’t consider 
themselves Negro, either. 

The writer now understands what was happening to the congregation during the Black 
History Month celebrations. The writer wanted to be assisted in constructing a distinctly 
Black ministry that would be representative to the masses of the Children of Africa in 
attendance at our church. The writer, however, left out a vital part of the process by not 
understanding the congregation’s desire to tell their own story, which differed greatly 
from that of the researcher’s. and to maintain their own cultural peculiarities and racial 


identity. The writer focused on many of the experiences that Blacks endured during 
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slavery as a means of bringing the congregation from Remembering to Remember. 
However, the stories were not the whole story of the people being researched. 

Fourth, as a result of this model, the researcher would use sermons that include 
people with a multi-cultural heritage and/or involved in a multi-cultural ministry. The 
biblical narratives of the Samaritans would top the list for sermon matter. The Samaritans 
claimed to be the remnant of the kingdom of Israel, more specifically of the two-half 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, and as such, one would expect to find many of the same 
cultural peculiarities within their community as existed in the Mulatto communities of the 
eastern seaboard of North Carolina. 

The narrative passage of Acts 10:1-11 between Peter and Cornelius is a biblical 
example of a multi-cultural ministry. This becomes the stance for the early Christian 
church ministry. In the wake of Stephen’s murder (Acts 7), the church in Jerusalem 
experience persecution, and all Christians but the apostles, left Jerusalem for the 
countryside of Judea and Samaria (Acts 8:1). Yet the church continued to grow as these 
believers proclaimed and lived the gospel. Philip conducted a successful mission I 
Samaria, and the Ethiopian eunuch was converted (Acts 8:26-40). Paul was converted and 
chosen for a ministry that would include Gentiles (Acts 9:1-19). 

Christine Sleeter and Charles Grant identifies for the researcher five different 
approaches to multi-cultural education that could be used as resources for effective multi- 
cultural ministry. They are (1) programs for teaching the culturally different, (2) human 


relations programs, (3) multi-cultural education, (4) single group teaching, and (5) multi- 
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cultural education for social reconstruction.’ Sleeter continues by informing the 
researcher that while the approach of general education to multi-culturalism is based on a 
notion of democratic inclusiveness and not the gospel per se, we believe that these 
options are congruent with the principals from the biblical text and they suggest 
possibilities for reform by those religious leaders who wish to integrate multi-culturalism 
into the life of the congregation.* 

Jeremiah Wright, pastor of Trinity United Church of Christ in Chicago, notes that 
many Black congregations have become so captive to middle-class cultural forms that 
they are virtually incapable of meaningful communicating the gospel story to poor urban 
blacks. Therefore, the congregation at Trinity declared in the church’s new mission 
statement that their church 1s officially ‘classless,’ a place where intentional work is done 
to reconcile members of what society has designed and deemed to be distinct social 
classes. Wright’s actions are consistent with the actions of others in the ancestry line of 
the Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church. Former clergy pondered the idea and 
examined the effect that this had on the church’s decision to empower the Black 
community, as well, if the degree of education moved Black worshipers closer to their 
Black roots. 

The researcher had every hope that this project would meet his personal goals of (1) 
developing an understanding as to what effect internal oppression has had on the 


educational attainment of educated African Americans, (2) seeking to determine to what 


3Charles H. Talbert, Acts (Atlanta: John Knox, 1984), 44. 


‘Christine E. Sleeter and Charles A. Grant, Making Choices for Multicultural Education: Five 
Approaches to Race, Class and Gender (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prince Hall, 1994), 29. 
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degree that effect has played in their choosing to dismember from the African American’s 
Worship experience, and (3) to determine if education removes African Americans from 
their Black roots. 

This information would result in mammoth reconnections of this semi-rural church 
back to its place of prominence within the life of the Black community. This did not 
transpire. However, other notable things did happen. This project was supposed to be 


something other than what it has become. I am glad that it has become such. 
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MODEL OF TRANSITION 


STAGE 1 STAGE 2 


QUALITATIVE 


TEAM 
SESSION 


DEVELOPEMENT 





e Church e Role of 
Representation Participants 
e Review of 
Proposal 
e Discussion (by 
the In Group) 


STAGE 3 


STAGE 4 






ASSESSMENT 


DESIGN 
: & 
| IMPLEMENTATION 





PROCESS 






® Questionnaire 
Develop 

e Collect Data 

e Analyze Data 


e Use information to 
develop workshop 
remembering to 
remember activities 
and sermons to 
implement transition 
process 
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APPENDIX B 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Pleasure answer the following questions and return back to the Context Associates as 
soon as possible. 


i 


Please circle the range of years you have been a member of a church. 


a. 1-5 d. 15-30 
b. 5-10 e. 50 plus 
c. 10-15 


Please circle your church involvement (past and present) 


A. Beautification Committee M. Prison Ministry 

B. Usher (s) N. Treasurer 

C. Choir (s) O. Sunshine Band 

D. Pastor’s Aide P. Superintendent 

E. Clerk Q. Program Committee 

F. Missionary Department R. Vocational Bible School 

G. Deacon and/or Deaconess S. Sunshine Band 

H. Kitchen T. Closing the Gap Committee 

I. Education Committee U. Men’s Ministry 

J. Trustee V. Baptist Training Unit 

K. Music Department W. District 10 Missionary Unit 

L. Teacher Y. Building Committee 
1A.Photographer 


Please circle your income range 

a. 30-60,000 b. 60-90,000 c. 90-120,000 d. 120-150,000. e. 150,000 - up 
How many pastors have you had since joining this church? 

a. 5 b. 7 G42 d. 16 e. Ido not know 
Should the Black History Month become a part of the Christian Calendar? 


a. Yes b. No c. Itis a part of the Christian Calendar 


10. 


iz, 


eA 


14. 


ioe 
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Circle the type of music do you prefer in the worship service 
a. Gospel b. Black spirituals c.Contemporary gospels d.Hymns_ e. Anthems 
Do you like the drums in the Worship Service? 
a. Yes b. No 
Black churches observes the Watch Night Service because 
a. It’s one of the three ordinances of the church 
b. It’s the eve of Emancipation 
c. It starts the Black History Month 


d. None of the above 


What does June 17" mean to an African American? 


a. The signing of the Declaration of Independence 
b. The date Blacks in Texas were freed 
c. Both of the above 
d. Neither of the above 
Kwanza Is a 
a. Jewish holiday 
b. A form of Black magic 
c. Fragrance of body oil 
d. Celebration of black virtues 
. Was Frederick Douglas a member of the clergy? 
a. Yes b. No c. Not sure 
Were any of your grandparents or great grandparents slaves? 
a. Yes b. No c. Not sure 
Who was the founder of the Elizabeth City State University? 


Who was Peter Womack? 
How many people died in the middle Atlantic Passage? 


a. 600 b. 6,000 c. 6,600 d. 60,000 e. 60,600 


16. 


Vie 


IY: 


20. 


ce 


22. 


Zs, 


24. 


25. 
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Does the phrase ‘I’m Black and beautiful’ apply to you? 
a. Yes b. No c. Unsure 
Which racial delineation do you prefer? 


a. Black b. Colored c. Negro d. Bi-Racial e. African American f. Afro-American 


. Do you support Affirmative Action? 


a. Yes b. No 

What political party do you belong to? 

a. Democrat b. Independent  c. Republican d. Libertarian 
Where was the Garden of Eden located? 

a. Africa b. Pacific Island c. Europe d. Middle East, China 
Is Christianity a white man’s religion? 

a. Yes b. No 

Do you like pig feet, collard greens or corn bread? 

a. Yes b. No c. Both d. Which one 
What is a toe bag? 

. Petticoat material 

. An eloquent evening bag 


Materials used by the slaves to make clothes 
A burlap bag used by the slaves for carrying around their personals 


aAosf 


Have you ever picked cotton? 

a. Yes b. No 

What is a Picky Ninny? 

Black name for a female cotton picker 
A tool used in orange groves 


A young nursing animal 
None of the above 


nO of 


26. 


Ze. 


28. 


ZY. 


30. 


SI; 


32. 


33. 


34. 


3D, 


36. 
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What contribution did John Brown make to the Freedom Fight? 
Who was John Fairfield? 

a. A Black Panther 

b. One of the talented-ten 

c. Captain of the Ama’star 

d. Founder of the Underground Railroad 


Harriet Tubman made __trips to the South and led more than __ slaves to freedom. 


Thirteen southern states seceded from the Union because: 

a. The states wanted to demonstrate their own sovereignty 

b. They wanted to own and traffic in slaves 

c. They did not support Abraham Lincoln’s presidency 

d. They wanted to join the Abolitionist 

Lee surrendered the Confederate Army in Appomattox, Virginia in 


a. 1812 b. 1825 c. 187] d. 1887 


The era following slavery was called 


a. Deconstruction b. Reconstruction c. Jim Crow d. Slavery 

It took a Civil War to end slavery 

a. Yes b. No 

At the turn of the 1900 century, what political party was in control of the government? 


a. Democrats  b. Libertarians c. Republican-Democrats d. Republicans 
In 1827 Canada agreed to pay indemnities to the United States rather than surrender 
Fugitive slaves. 

a. Yes b. No 
How many historical Black colleges and universities are there? 
a. 54 b. 108 c. 120 d. 160 
Did you attend a HBCU? 


a. Yes. Where? | b. No 


eye 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 
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Does the Church meet your needs? If not, why? 

a. Yes b. No c. Sometimes 

Are you part Indian (Native American) 

a. Yes b. No c. Not sure 

Did Orethial James Simpson kill his wife and her friend? 

a. Yes b. No c. I think so 

Was the criminal verdict by the black jury of not guilty the correct verdict? 
a. Yes b. No 

Were the civil verdicts of guilty by the white jury the correct verdict? 
a. Yes b. No 

How many years of school did you complete? 

a. 7-11 grade 

b. 12" grade 

c. College graduate 

d. Graduate School 

e. Post-graduate school 

Have you ever wanted to belong to a different racial group? 
a. Yes b. No  c. I will not answer 

Do you have good hair? 

a. Yes b. No 

Do you belong to any fraternities or sororities? 

a. Yes b. No 

Does race prejudice still affect the Black community? 


a. Yes b. No 
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47. In the area of dating and marriage, does color matter to you? 

a. Yes b. No 
48. Are there any Mulattos in your ancestry line? 

a. Yes b. No ~ c. Not sure 
49. Were your parents married when you were born? 

a. Yes b. No c. I think so 
50. Do you have any half brothers and sisters? 


a. Yes b.No c. Do not know, but do not think so_ d. There’s a strong possibility 
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APPENDIX C 
Solomon Northrop 


There Is No Such Thing As Rest 


Solomon Northrop was a free black who was kidnaped in New York and sold into slavery 
for twelve years. He was finally returned to freedom through the efforts of New York’s 
governor. In the following selection, he describes how cotton was raised on his Louisiana 
plantation. 


The hands are required to be in the cotton field as soon as it is light in the morning, and, 
with the exception of ten or fifteen minutes, which is given them at noon to swallow their 
allowance of cold bacon, they are not permitted to be a moment idle until it is too dark to 
see, and when the moon is full, they often times labor till the middle of the night. They do 
not dare to stop even at dinner time, nor return to the quarters, however late it be, until the 
order to halt 1s given by the driver. 


The day’s work over in the field, the baskets are ‘tote,’ or in other words, carried to the 
gin house, where the cotton is weighed. No matter how fatigued and weary he may be, no 
matter how much he longs for sleep and rest, a slave never approaches the gin house with 
his basket of cotton but with fear. If it falls short in weight, if he has not performed the 
full task appointed him, he knows that he must suffer. And if he has exceeded it by ten or 
twenty pounds, in all probability his master will measure the next day’s task accordingly. 
So, whether he has two little or too much, his approach to the gin house is always with 
fear and trembling. Most frequently they have too little, and therefore it is they are not 
anxious to leave the field. After weighing, follow the whippings; and then the baskets are 
carried to the cotton house, and their contents stored away like hay, all hands being sent 
in to tramp it down. If the cotton is not dry, instead of taking it to the gin house at once, it 
is laid upon platforms, two feet high, and some three times as wide, covered with boards 
or planks, with narrow walks running between them. 


This done, the labor of the day is not yet ended, by any means. Each one must then attend 
to his respective chores. One feeds the mules, another the swine, another cuts the wood, 
and so forth; besides, the packing is all done by candle light. Finally, at a late hour, they 
reach the quarters, sleepy and overcome with the long day’s toil. Then a fire must be 
kindled in the cabin, the corn ground in the small hand mill, and supper, and dinner for 
the next day in the field, prepared. All that is allowed them is corn and bacon, which is 
given out at the corn crib and smokehouse every Sunday morning. Each one receives, as 
his weekly allowance, three and a half pounds of bacon, and corn enough to make a peck 
of meal. That is all, no tea, coffee, sugar, and with the exception of a very scanty 
sprinkling now and then, no salt. 


An hour before day light the horn is blown. Then the slaves arouse, prepare their 
breakfast, fill a gourd with water, in another deposit their dinner of cold bacon and corn 
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cake, and hurry to the field again. It is an offense invariable followed by a flogging, to be 
found at the quarters after daybreak. Then the fears and labors of another day begin; and 
until its close there is no such thing as rest. 


In the month of January, generally, the fourth and last picking is completed. Then 
commences the harvesting of corn, plowing, planting, picking cotton, gathering the corn, 
and pulling and burning stalks, occupies the whole of the four seasons of the year. 
Drawing and cutting wood, pressing cotton, fattening and killing hogs are but incidental 


labors. 
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APPENDIX D 
THE TOE BAG 
(Burlap bag) 

The Toe Bag was sometimes called feedbags, textile bags, and chicken feed bags. 
These terms refer to the bags that were purchased with products like flour, grain, feed or 
seed - them. They were also used for flour, salt, sugar and other baking necessities. 
Usually made of cotton or burlap, they were tightly woven or loosely woven, depending 
on what was carried. When the product inside was used up the cloth bag was recycled 
(long before that word was fashionable) into Toe Bag dresses, Toe Bag undercoats, Toe 
Bag linings for other garments. 

The Toe Bag was the only methods that Negroes or Blacks could use to carry their 
personal or valuables from one plantation to another plantation. It was in a real sense the 
only suitcase permitted by the slave owners. 

Norrece T. Jones, Jr.*s book, Born A Child Of Freedom And Yet A Slave, describes a 
Negro named Charles Ball, for example, who recalls the horrors of the day he mournfully 
witnessed his mother being ‘dragged kicking and screaming . . . towards the end place of 
sale’ after being snatched .. . from her arms. And the only earthly attachment that he was 
left with was a Toe Bag containing the old worn family Bible, a Toe Bag carpet, and an 
old patchwork quilt made out of Toe Bag, old sock, worn out britches, dresses or any 


other beaten part of clothes. 
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APPENDIX E 
THE PATCHWORK QUILT 

The practical craft of patchwork quilt making and how it flourished in early African 
American slave life is a story seldom told. Patchwork quilt making in the Old South was 
the best form of therapy for the Negro woman. It depicts the joys of sisterhood and the 
trials of slave life and how quilting helped them to cope. 

Negro quilters often expressed their personal stories, African history, or religious 
ideals in their quilt design. Deborah Hopkinson’s book, Sweet Clara and the Freedom 
Quilt, tells a story of how twelve year old Clara becomes a seamstress in the ‘Big House’ 
and makes a quilt that serves as a map to freedom for slaves. 

Today, we have a patchwork quilt commonly known as the Yo-Yo Quilt on loan from 
the Boone’s collection to show you. This patchwork quilt has over 3,200 patches of 
various types of fabric. It was made in the early 1920's by Mrs. Flossie Ward of Suffolk, 


Virginia and has remained in the family since then. 
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APPENDIX F 
End Of Grade - 2000-MATHEMATICS 
Percent of Students at or above Achievement Level III 
By Grade-Ethnic-Sex 
Total Students 
Math Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 
LEA00 65.5 76.2 79.7 74.5 T2s7 73.3 
LEA99 62.8 78.1 74.7 124 80.6 71.1 
LEA98 66.6 72.3 74.1 77.3 75.8 66.7 
LEA97 63.4 65.2 70.6 74.4 66.1 56.1 
LEA96 58.6 58.9 64.3 71.8 60.8 54.4 
LEA95 50.4 49.2 55.1 54.5 51.5 515 
Disaggregated by Sex and Race 
LEA00 41.4 56 72.2 53 55 48 
LEA99 41.8 68.4 46 53.6 58.2 50.9 
LEA98 54.8 54.3 49.2 58.9 62 56.2 
LEA97 42.1 44.8 50.4 56 59 32 
LEA96 42.3 34.7 45.3 62.1 40.7 36.9 
LEA95 28.3 20.5 41.3 25.4 31.5 31.5 
Black Female 
LEAO00 50.5 76.3 72.9 68.6 68.5 | 76 
LEA99 62.4 73.9 74.5 67 79.4 62.7 
LEA98 55 66.3 73.2 72.5 64.3 46.4 
LEA97 54.6 58.8 63.8 61.6 46.7 48.5 
LEA96 47.5 48.6 53.4 61.6 48.2 42.7 
LEA95 29.7 35.7 39.2 48.1 40.8 41.8 
Black Male 
LEA00 83.3 83.2 82.7 85.3 60.6 84.8 
LEA99 73.4 78.5 86.9 81.4 94.8 80 
LEA98 73.4 79.9 88.7 87/6 84 78.8 
LEA97 74.1 78 81.7 87.1 71.2 75 
LEA96 74.1 73.4 72.9 78.2 72 65.5 
LEA95 72.8 68.2 63.7 70.6 63.9 61.9 
White Male 
LEAO00 79.8 90.5 89.4 90.1 86.6 87.5 
LEA99 74.8 89.8 89.9 87 90.2 86.4 
LEA98 77.9 85.8 86.9 89.7 88 35.1 
LEA97 78.1 81.2 78.4 85.5 87 69.2 
LEA96 73 77.6 79.4 86.2 80.2 73 
LEA95 66 66.6 Fie es 68.9 71 70.7 


White Female 
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APPENDIX G 


Elizabeth City - Pasquotank Public Schools 
Testing/Accountatility 


03/06/2000 
End Of Grade - 2000 - READING 
Percent of Students at or above Achievement Level III 
By Grade-Ethnicity-Sex 
Total Students 
Reading Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 
LEA00 66.6 63.2 73.6 60.6 69.3 fe es | 
LEA99 63.9 64.9 64.1 62.8 76.2 75.9 
LEA98 65 60.8 64 68.9 71.1 74.7 
LEA97 53.4 57.2 64.5 67 63.5 68.9 
LEA96 53.9 61.7 60.3 68.1 63.3 V2.1 
LEA95 51.9 47.6 58.7 62 60.9 63.6 
Disaggregated by Sex and Race 
LEA00 44,3 35.4 58.8 37.7 49.6 56.3 
LEA99 4j 50 38.5 45.9 54.1 61.3 
LEA98 52 35.4 42.1 47.2 57.3 60.3 
LEA97 26.5 36.6 47.2 42.2 47.5 48.4 
LEA96 35.4 38.8 39.6 52 41.5 55.8 
LEA95 213 20.7 40.9 30.9 40.8 37 
Black Male 
LEA00 53 62.7 69.2 48 58.5 78 
LEA99 62.4 55.8 56.4 57.3 74.2 71.6 
LEA98 55.5 55.9 53.6 62.7 63.3 66.4 
LEA97 43.1 46 58.1 61.6 54.6 72.8 
LEA96 46.6 52.3 46.6 60.2 66.7 62.4 
LEA95 41.6 42.6 53 62.3 56.6 56.1 
Black Female 
LEAO00 81.4 76.2 83.3 69 80.6 83.9 
LEA99 73 67.9 73.5 69.6 87.8 77.6 
LEA98 70.5 67.1 78.3 78.5 76.3 80.5 
LEA97 62.4 71.6 73.4 74.2 67.3 83.7 
LEA96 66.7 73.4 70.3 135 67.1 81 
LEA95 64 53.9 64.6 73.4 61.8 1S 
White Male 
LEAO00 84 717.6 82.1 86.7 89 93 
LEA99 79.5 81.2 85.8 78 88.6 89.8 
LEA98 79.4 80.6 81.3 86.8 83.8 93.6 
LEA97 75 74.6 86.6 84.7 85.9 84.2 
LEA96 74.2 77.9 80.4 84.3 79 Vice 
LEA95 67.9 64.6 78.3 69 72 71.5 


White Female 
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APPENDIX H 


Elizabeth City - Pasquotank Public Schools 
Testing/Accountability 
03/06/2000 


1999-00 END OF GRADE TESTS OF READING AND MATHEMATICS 
Percent of Students Proficiency* by Ethnicity 


Grade 3 Black White Total 
LEA00 36.6 73.8 56.4 
N/E/ Region 40.8 73 56.3 
NC 41.9 74.4 63.4 
Grade 4 Black White Total 
LEA00 46.5 iD 60.4 
N/E/ Region 46.2 57.2 60.1 
NC 47.8 78.5 68.2 
Grade 5 Black White Total 
LEA00 ay | 77.8 68.1 
N/E/ Region 49,3 77.8 63.2 
NC 52.4 80.9 71.5 
Grade 6 Black White Total 
LEAO00 38.4 74.9 57.4 
N/E/ Region 47.1 76.5 61.1 
NC 48 78.4 68.3 
Grade 7 Black White Total 
LEA00 47.4 77.7 62.2 
N/E/ Region Sl 2 80.6 65.7 
NC 51.6 81.6 fa 
Grade 8 Black White Total 
LEAO00 52 82.9 67.5 
N/E/ Region 50.6 81.4 65.8 
NC 50.4 81.6 7a Ge 


*The standard for grade level proficiency ts a test score at Level III or above on End-of-Grade tests in 
Reading and Mathematics. It is calculated by dividing the number of students proficient in both Reading 
and Mathematics by the total number of students who took both tests. Regional and State data reflect 1998- 


99 scores. 
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APPENDIX I 


1998-99 END OF GRADE TESTS OF READING AND MATHEMATICS 
Percent of Students Proficiency by Ethnicity 


Grade 3 Black White Total 
LEA99 41.2 65.2 54 

N/E/ Region 38.4 69.9 5321 
NC 38.9 72.3 61.1 
Grade 4 Black White Total 
LEA99 47.6 72.6 60.9 
N/E/ Region 42.6 72.8 57.1 
NC 45.8 Far pe 66.8 
Grade 5 Black White Total 
LEA99 39 77.6 59.6 
N/E/ Region 46.9 76.5 61.1 
NC 48.4 78.5 68.8 
Grade 6 Black White Total 
LEA99 43.8 70.7 57.1 
N/E/ Region 42.4 iam 58.7 
NC 43.6 76.2 65.7 
Grade 7 Black White Total 
LEA99 54.3 86.2 FA 
N/E/ Region 41.3 73.9 57.1 
NC 43.5 76 65.6 
Grade 8 Black White Total 
LEA99 48.3 77.8 64.4 
N/E/ Region 46 192 61.9 
NC 49.1 80.4 70.6 


*The standard for grade level proficiency is a test score at Level III or above on End-of-Grade tests in 
Reading and Mathematics. It is calculated by dividing the number of students proficient in both Reading 
and Mathematics by the total number of students who took both tests. Regional and State data reflect 1997- 


98 scores. 
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APPENDIX J 


Elizabeth City - Pasquotank Public Schools 
Department of Testing/Accountability 
03/11/1999 


COMPETENCY INFORMATION 


MARCH 6, 2001 
1,722 Students 


Number of students passing both areas, reading and math 


1342 students 


Black 585 
White 725 
Other 32 


Number of students not passing one or both areas 
380 students 
Black Z5| 


White 124 
Other 5 
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APPENDIX K 


Grade 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Totals 


Dropouts 


54 
45 
32 
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1998-99 DROPOUT DATA 


BM 


32 
19 
15 


72 


BF 


NR Oh RR A Re 


17 


WM 


“~~ 


33 
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APPENDIX L 
SESSION EVALUATION FORM 
SESSION _ 
Name: _ Date: 


1. | What was the most helpful insight you received from this activity? 


2. What did you like about this activity session? 


3. What did you dislike about the activity? 


4. | What would be more helpful? 


5. What do you want and need from this activity? 
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APPENDIX M 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Akbar, Na’Im, Breaking the Chains of Psychological Slavery, Florida: Mind Productions, 
1996. The writer addresses the persisting belief that slavery-based behaviors remain 
today, just as it was in the time of slavery. He argues that it is absolutely important to 
acknowledge the realities of slavery and to confront the impact of this trauma on our 
collective minds as African Americans. This book focuses on the origin and the continued 
manifestation of this psychological bondage is the start of a self-healing process which 
was as a people must engage in both individually and collectively. 


Berry, Mary Francis, Black Resistance White Law, New York: Penguin Books, 1994. 
This book analyzes the reason why millions of African Americans whose lives have 
improved enormously, both socially and economically, are still at risk of police abuse and 
largely unprotected from bias crimes. 


Blount, Brian K., Cultural Interpretation Reorienting New Testament Criticism, 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995. The author constructs a culturally sensitive model of 
interpretation that provides a sound basis for ethnographic and popular, as well as 
historical-critical readings of the biblical text. 


Carmichael, Stokley & Charles V. Hamilton, Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in 
America, Toronto: Vintage Press, 1967. The writers assert that the American Negro can 
no longer afford to believe that their liberation will come through traditional political 
processes. They assert that American racism makes existing political attitudes and 
institutions irrelevant. It therefore becomes imperative that Negroes organize their own 
political organizations to make the demands and produce the king of re-evaluation of 
ideals and institutions to product the needed social change. 


Diop, Cheikj Anta, The African Origin of Civilization Myth or Reality, Paris: Lawrence 
Hills Books, 1974. The writer’s argument is that historical, archeological and 
anthropological evidence supports the theory that civilization of ancient Egypt, the first 
history records, was actually Negroid in origin. 


Felder, Cain Hope, Stony the Road We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation, 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991. The writer reshapes and redefines the sensitive issues 
of race, class and gender. He raises questions, concerns, and scholarship that determine 
how the Bible 1s appropriated by church, academy, and the larger society today. 


Franklin, Frazier E., The Negro Church in America, New York: Schocken Books, 1963. 
The writer analyzes the historical origin of the Black Church and its importance to the 
psyche of the Black Race. 
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Goatley, David Emmanuel, Were You There? God Forsakenness in Slave Religion, New 
York: Orbis Books, 1996. The writer uses the Narrative Methodology of the slave 
experience to investigate and examine the doctrine of God in relation to the experience of 
those living under conditions of extreme oppression. 


Harris, James H., Pastoral Theology: A Black Church Perspective, Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1991. The writer lifts up the essential meaning of black liberation theology for the 
pastor and the local congregation. He lists a number of factors and the role of the Black 
Church in changing and reshaping the social structure of the Black life in America. 


Matthews, Donald G., Religion in the Old South, London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1977. The writer compiles a compact, and comprehensive study of American 
cultural religious history in the South. 


Mullane, Deirdre, Crossing the Danger Water, New York: anchor Books, 1993. This is a 
collection of Three Hundred Years of neglected and relatively unknown items of African 
American history. It contains the rousing letters of anonymous slave rebels, or the 
petition for freedom from a group of Bostonian slaves written to the governor of the 
colony before the civil war, prose, poetry, speeches, songs and other era appropriate 
documents. 


Reavis, Ralph, Apostle of Self-Help and Independence: Chronicles of History, Richmond: 
African American Publishers of Virginia, LLC, 1995. The writer uses the founding of the 
Virginia Seminary, Lynchburg, Virginia as a frontier movement to show blacks the power 
of self-help philosophy and the independent spirit of the Negroes in Virginia to control 
the educational destiny of their race. 


Trimview, Darryl M., Voices of the Silenced the Responsible Self in a Marginalized 
Community, Cleveland Ohio: The Pilgrim Press, 1993. The writer uses the cultural 
context and the Marginalization of the African American community as a source of 
theological reflection. 


Smith, Wallace Charles, The Church in the Life of the Black Family, Valley Forge: 
Judson Press, 1993. The writer uses a very detailed study of African American Family 
and origins and factors affecting the family structure. He believes that these subtle 
differences help to define the black family system. 


Weber, Max, The Sociology of Religion, Boston: Beacon press, 1975. The writer 
compares and evaluates the existing relationship between religion and society. 

Welsing, Francis Cress, The Isis Papers, The Keys to the Colors, Chicago: Third World 
Press, 1991. The writer examines the virtually inherent animosity most people appear to 
have towards people of color. The reader is provided with a list of theories, lectures, and 
scientific papers that rejects the conventional notions about the origin and the 
perpetuation of racism. 
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APPENDIX N 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. | Where do you find support for racial healing when you experience change or loss in 
your life? 


2. Do you feel the church should provide help for dealing with racial change and loss? 


3. Ifyou feel the church should help, how do you see this happening? 


4. | Would you like to learn how to help others during times of grief and loss? 


If your answer to number 4 is yes, please write your name and telephone number below 
and Jeremiah Gill will contact you. 


Name: 


Phone Number: 
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APPENDIX O 


REMEMBERING GRIEF THERAPY 


1. Remembering the legacy of the African American family as it has been decimated and demeaned by 
those who have attempted to control our destiny is a cause of grief for me. 


True ____ False __. Don’t know 


2 Grief is the physical, emotional, spiritual and intellectual response to loss. The Black Church has 
been very therapeutic for the sons and daughters of Africa. 


True ____ False ____ Don’t know 


3. The process of racial grief can include denial, anger, bargaining, sadness or depression and 
acceptance of the reality of the loss. 


True ___ False ___ Don’t know 


4. I discover new strength and compassion for others when I remember a God who heard the 
anguished cries of our ancestors. 


True ____ False ____ Don’t know 


os Remembering the pain of our ancestors, their crying sounds echoing and penetrating time to remind 
us that they were brutally captured, forcibly enslaved and oppressed in America for 400 years can 
help us to live and enjoy our lives as we are going through the grief process. 


True ____ False ___ Don’t know 


6. Our God saw the millions of dark bodies buried beneath the tumultuous waves of the deep water of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Bodies of African men and women who held the seeds of greatness. I will 
accept that the loss really happened. 


True ____ False ___ Don’t know 


7. The Sovereign God ignited the sparks within Blacks into a blazing demand for freedom, equality 
and justice. This quest cost Harriet Tubman sleepless nights, as she led her people to freedom. 


True ___ False __ Don’t know 


8. Reparation is the first step in healing the racial divide. 


True ____False __ Don’t know 


10. 


I}. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Our ancestors’ hard work, their courage, their convictions, and their belief in Jesus paved the way 
for the emancipation of Blacks and education. 


True ___. False ___ Don’t know 


Shadowed beneath the mighty hand of God, we may forever stand. True to our God and true to our 
native land. 


True ___ False ___ Don’t know 


We remember our Black fathers who have distinguished themselves in every profession, at home 
and abroad. They have taught us strength in adversity and have led us in work and play, in building 
and trade. We remember and grieve for the abuses and misuses of their talents by the powers that 
be. 


True ____False _... Don’t know 


Remembering the martyrdom’s who knock at our hearts even now to insure our freedom and 
deliverance from the effects of internal oppression is shameful. Grief is the normal and usual 
response to loss. 


True ___ False ___ Don’t know 


The slave preacher started his sermons by remembering the history of their people. 


True __. False ___ Don’t know 


The best response to a grieving person is to talk about a God who could heal our wounded and 
broken spirits. Therefore, grieving Blacks need not keep their feelings to themselves when they are 
abused by the system, unfairly stopped while driving black, or followed around and secretly 
videoed in stores and market places. 


True ___ False ____ Don’t know 


We remember that the Constitution once defined African Americans as three-fifths human. But we 
have labored and died as whole men and women. 


True ___ False —___ Don’t know 


We grieve when we remember that the Fifteenth Amendment said we could not be denied the right 
to vote because of our color; yet, we have faced systematic exclusions from the political process, 
and we continue to struggle for full inclusion. 


True ___ False —___ Don’t know 


18. 


19: 


20. 
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I am grieved to see Blacks choosing Whites as spouses or lifetime mates. 


True ___ False ___ Don’t know 


Only the Native American Indian understands the grief of the African American. 


True ____ False __.. Don’t know 


The best support person is someone who has also experienced loss and has worked on his or her 
own grief issues. 


True ____ False _.. Don’t know 


Our hopes soared to heights of joy when we remembered the emancipation of Nelson Mandela in 
1990, and his ascendancy to president of South Africa after twenty-six long years in prison. 


True ___. False __.. Don’t know 
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APPENDIX P 
THE FIVE TASKS OF GRIEF WORK 


1. Accept the reality of the loss. Come to an understanding on the physical, emotional. 
Spiritual and intellectual levels that the loss has really happened. This usually 
occurs over time. 


2. Experience and work through the pain of the loss. Frequently the pain of other 
losses will be remembered and be re-experienced. This task can be accomplished 
through talking about what happened and the feelings about it, until the pain is less. 
Sometimes ritual can help and often, building a memorial of some kind helps. 


3. Be able to live life on an everyday basis without whatever or whoever has been 
lost. Be able to function and deal with a new role, find others to help with those 
areas that were taken care of by the one who is no longer here. Learn new skills. 


4. Find the meaning this loss has in the context of your faith and values. How are you 
different because of having this person or lifestyle as a part of your life? What do 
you believe about life and death? What happens to a relationship after the person 
dies? 


5. Come together with others who have also experienced loss for mutual 
understanding and support. 
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Context Associate 


Mrs. Jean Allen 


Mrs. Viv. Armstrong 


Mrs. Nanette Boone 


Mr. John T. Bradley 


Mr. J. Kenneth Brown 


Ronnie Griffin 


Mrs. Montrose Hinton 


Mrs. Maxine Spence 


M. Ray Vines 


Mrs. Jaque White 


Church Involvement 


Gospel Choir Member 
Educational Department 
Pastor’s Aid 


Youth for Christ, S. S. Teacher, Usher 
Choir member, Youth Advisor 


Sunday School, Pastor’s Aid 


Gospel Choir, Educational Dept., 
Pastor’s Aid, Bible Study, New 
Members Class 


Finance Committee, Trustee, 
Mass Choir, Bible Class, Men’s 
Fellowship 


Pastor’s Aid, Usher, Kitchen Committee 


Usher, S.S. Teacher, Choir member, 
Kitchen Committee, Bible Class 


S. S. Teacher, Missionary, BTU, 
Bible Study, Youth for Christ 


Musician, Bible Class, Pastor’s Aid 
Men’s Fellowship, Yoke Fellow 
Ministry 


Usher, S.S. Member, Youth for Christ, 
Pastor’s Aid, Vocation Bible School 
Teacher, Prison Ministry 
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Vocation 


Retired educator/Administrator 


Educator at the E.C.S.U. 


Social Worker 


C.E.O. 1 Grade Up 


Counselor, North Carolina 
Dept. Of Corrections 


Laborer 
Educator in the North Carolina 
Dept. Of Education 


Retired RN 


Computer Specialist 


Educator 
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The first sermon was titled, ‘Do Not Forget Your Heritage.’ As its title implies, the 
sermon was an admonition tot he Nation of Israel not to forget Jehovah’s mighty hand of 
deliverance as they crossed the Jordan. They took twelve stones from the sea-bed as a 
token of remembrance. Not now, but in the intervening years, when your sons and 
daughters ask you, what do these stones mean? You will reply, by telling the story, 
thereby, your remembrance, will keep your heritage alive. It is in our remembering that 
we are made aware of our need to be accountable to God. The sons and daughters of 
Africa at Mount Carmel was encouraged not to forget a history that included slavery and 
oppression. Their fore-fathers would not allow themselves to be defined by their present 


set of circumstances. They remembered who they had been. 
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Sermon 
Look Out On The Fields 
John 4:53 

The second sermon in this series was titled, Look Out On The Fields. The sermon 
text was taken from John 4:53. ‘Jesus saith unto them . . . Lift Up Your Eyes, and Look 
On The Fields; for they are white and ready for harvest.’ 

There are four things that we can extract from this passage that relate to our Black 
History Month Celebration. They are (1) the white slave owners acted as if they were 
God, incarnated in Jesus, (2) the fields represent the cotton field of the South, (3) the 
fields are white with bolls of cotton, and (4) there aren’t enough ‘Pickie Ninnies’ to pick 
the cotton or ‘where are those lazy Niggers at?’ 

The sermon was intended to show how the slave owners obscured the southern 
whites from seeing the beauty of the Scriptures. The cotton industry was perpetuated by 
the cotton industry. Their gain from the cotton industry blinded them to the humanity of 


the Negro. 


Glossary 


Accommodation The process of adapting new knowledge and experiences in a manner 
so that one’s understanding of the world is altered. 


Assimilation The absorption of the behaviors, values, and norms of the oppressors as if 
they were normative to the oppressed. 


Black Preacher The Black Preacher is male and is engaged in a biblically and culturally 
oriented, instructive, directive, and supportive relationship with black persons who are 
pregnant with anger and frustration; an interpreter of life’s meaning and an advocater of 
life’s potential in light of commitment to Jesus Christ. His main functions, therefore, are 
the proclamation of the gospel to the sons and daughters of Africa, the parenting of the 
extended Black Family through the black church, and the empowerment of Black Persons 
in the context of Black Congregations and Communities. 


Bourgeoisie Upper class blacks who mirror the dominant culture’s way of life, attitudes 
and opinions. 


Community The Community is a connection of persons of African ancestry who are so 
joined in their life by the Black Diaspora and the Black Experience. They share in the 
horrors of slavery, racism and oppression as they seek to confront the contemptuous and 
arrogant issues, which are a part of the reality of being Black and Oppressed. They are 
forever joined with one another in their life. 


Culture mosaic A society that has many diverse values and customs. 


Culture The common values, norms of behavior, symbols, languages, and life patterns 
that people may share. 


Deracination The extent to which Blacks alienate and derace themselves from their 
African heritage as well as from other Blacks. 


Ethnicity Long-term patterns of behavior that have some historical significance and may 
include similar religious, ancestral, languages, and/or cultural characteristics. 


Internal focus of control A characteristic that allows a person to rely on his or her 
internal thoughts and beliefs when making decisions. 
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Internal oppression 


Mulatto Denotes a person of mixed Black and White heritage, is Spanish in its origin and 
means nothing more than hybrid, but because of its association with slavery, it has a 
derogatory implication. Where historically appropriate, we have maintained mulatto, but 
in contemporary references we use such phrases as multi-cultural or of mixed heritage. 


Multi-cultural A person of mixed heritage 


Oral histories In qualitative research, an interview with an individual who has 
participated in the event or observed the event in question. 


Oppression The logic that leads to the denial of all the basic rights of the human person 
of down-trodden people. It is therefore, the dominance of one race of people over the 
other. Oppression include political and economic tyranny, the rich oppressing the poor in 
order to rob them; dehumanization of those not considered to be their equals. 


Prejudice as pertaining to stereotyping and racism, negative opinions and attitudes held 
about members of ethnic and/or cultural groups. 


Qualitative research Field research that relies on the researcher’s observation and 
descriptions of phenomena and his or her interpretations of the phenomena within a social 
context. 


Race Traditionally, a division of people who share common genetic and biological 
characteristics. 


Racist The inherited belief that the hue of one’s skin tone qualifies him for preferential 
treatment above and beyond that which is granted to other members of society. 


Remember The Cognitive Process whereby one recalls to memory the destructive 
character associated with the dehumanizing process of slavery in the life experiences of 
the sons and daughters of Africa. When applied to the context of the Black Diaspora and 
the Black Experience, it includes every effort that the injured might make to dis-enthrall 
themselves from the clutches of white oppression, and white dominance. 


Remembering The voluntary action of an oppressed person to authenticate his blackness 
and identity through reconnecting or re-membering his history, his culture, his family and 
his God. This also entails the re-membering of Blackness or the Negroidness the very 
characteristics, which the oppressor ridicules as the source of their strength. 
Remembering involves the quest for redress for social justice. Justice for the years of 
brutalization and victimization as we were being stripped of every privilege of humanity. 


Review of Literature A thorough examination of major research done in a particular 
area, found in books, articles, and computerized abstracts. 
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Sub-culture Groups of people whose behaviors and values may differ from the larger 
community. 
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